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\X/E HOPE that a large number of school 
systems will be represented at the 40th 
annual convention of the. National Congress of 
Parents and Teachers at Milwaukee, May 11-15. 
Wisconsin and Milwaukee are hosts. There is 
always a prideful response on that account. 
But, aside from that fact, the organization con- 
vening brings to us a vivid demonstration of the 
power of home and com- 
munity relationship. Those 
who know the P.T.A. program sense the amaz- 
ing rapidity with which it has adapted its efforts 
to the educational emergency; how it came to 
the support of schools when understanding and 
statesmanlike evaluation were at a premium; 
and, how its central organization and local units 
are going forward under a long-time practical 
program. Home-school unity has been some- 
what of a vague idea, but, its reality, its trans- 
Jation into action, has been shown by the de- 
velopmental activities of the organization. Its 
accomplishments are too numerous to mention 
and its constructive and solidifying influences 
too ramifying to delineate. 

Objectives, however, may be only gestural if 
their consummation is in the hands of weak 
and impractical leadership. At this point it 
should be said that the Congress of Parents and 
Teachers may boast of the vigorous, farsighted 
and realistic manner in which its purposes have 
been projected. The state leaders and officers, 
with whom it has been our pleasure to work the 
past years, have — their worth. Their in- 
cessant labor and sincerity have been a source 
of renewed confidence that schools and teachers 
do not have to wage a lone battle unless they 
choose to do so. A sound program in the hands 
of strong leaders deserves full support of all 
school folk. If possible, attend the annual con- 
vention. See the P.T.A. in action. 


On Wisconsin 


I= United States Congress has been urged 
by twenty-six national organizations to pass 
the Neely—Pettengill Bill (S. 3012—H. R. 6472). 
Sponsored by the Motion Picture Research 
Council, the bill abolishes compulsory block- 
booking and blind-selling of motion pictures. 
According to letters addressed to all congres- 

. . + sional members the 
Motion Picture Bill measure is non-partisan. 
Local audiences, the letter contends, must be 
“freed from the limited, dictatorial, and often 
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sordid control of their entertainment which 


now exists under these two monopolistic prac- 
tices of this huge industry.” The bill does not 
mean national censorship but community free- 
dom in the choice of films. The principles un- 
derlying this proposal have been promoted by 
the National Congress of Parents and Teachers 
for many years. 


e 
CADEMIC freedom has been hung on the 
rack in Washington, D. C. A rider at- 
tached to the District of Columbia appropria- 
tion bill by the Seventy-fourth Congress restricts 
permanently the teaching in its public schools. 
Not more than 25 members of the Congress 
knew anything about the rider which reads, 


._, “That hereafter no part of 
All bs a any appropriation i the 
on the Potomac public schools shall be 


available for the payment of the salary of any 
person teaching or advocating communism.” 
The Comptroller General has ruled that every 
teacher, before he can receive his salary check, 
must sign a statement that he has not violated 
the provisions of the rider. 

It is another phase of academic terrorism 
which certain smug groups are determined to 
foist upon the schools. Knowing neither human 
nature nor the fundamentals of a democratic 
society, they resort to coercion, suppression and 
all sorts of pressures to cow those whom they 
would control. In one breath they eulogize in- 
dividual liberty and in the next attempt to 
squeeze the mass mind into one mold. Any 
forcing approach to building citizenship based 
upon this narrow conception of the stuff that 
makes America’s manhood and womanhood 
should be promptly exposed and removed. It is 
as stupid as it is silly. 

Advocate communism? No! Teaching it 1s 
quite another thing. Forbidding the latter would 
mean that the facts about it would not be re- 
vealed. Why not present its aims, its organiza- 
tion, its results? Why not bring it out in the 
open and let the facts be known? Remove the 
secrecy, peel off the mysticism and we may 
trust to the intelligence of our students. The 
best way to meet an ism, however pernicious it 
may be, is to expose it to the light of reason. 
To contend otherwise is a confession of sad lack 
of understanding inquisitive youth. 

The same sort of repressive measures seem to 
have caused the dismissal of Payson Smith from 
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the state superintendency of Massachusetts. School Year School Year 
Smith, apparently, refused to “kiss the rod” cnc apap aa tens 
and his valuable service was terminated in what tied — aaa ongiey 
2 HOSA c= 22 Sk 61,629.51 71,066.70 
McAndrews calls Massachusetts’ Shame. Smith Kewaunee __-_____ 19,448.38 21,818.35 
had been one of the outstanding state commis- La Crosse _______- 55,422.92 62,565.27 
sioners and a worthy successor to the long line Lafayette ---_____- 45,467.00 51,528.93 
of illustrious leaders of that state. The pity is caer centers poy pcg tae 
that ruthless politicians of a state whose contti- Manitowoc _------ 51,040.07 59,715.25 
butions to public education needs no recital Marathon _______- 112,077.76 132,202.17 
were able to get their man. The Boston Post -y hae ae Ae cme 109,155.05 
oy ote bis ae : +48 arauette: 222-5 206.33 28,582.39 
= The whole business reeks with political yin e 505°523.48 594'866.38 
chicanery. oa ; Monroe _______-- 61,886.24 68,622.21 
As far as the District of Columbia teachers Oconto __________ 69,739.79 80,414.99 
are concerned it is possible that the present Oneida -_---__~_- 40,125.73 44,799.93 
Congress will repeal the clause prohibiting Outagamie ------- 66,171.02 PRETO 
iat ea . : : Ozaukee ........- 18,937.44 21,640.14 
teaching” of communism, in fact, a bill for Pepin _ 17.251.48 19,110.45 
that purpose has been introduced. The N.E.A. Pierce ___---___- 43,029.56 52,387.45 
committee on academic freedom is following “eae samen entails 79,777.31 87,674.73 
the legislation. OLARe! oS sa ics 57,896.49 68,836.00 
dis WOE isanicccthinnd 67,951.73 74,499.88 
© eM "ise 80,863.31 91,339.41 
: ic ae 51,338.47 63,413.66 
ANSWER to the question, How does ai. ee 101,467.35 116,497.26 
aid this year compare with 1935?, we publish Rusk _~__----____- 66,354.28 76,217.09 
the amounts by counties. The accompanying = poate aaa coe a gcpompy 67,781.24 
data covers the Public School Fund Income §ivver rune Py lpe 
(Section 40.87). Several thousand dollars have Shawano _________ 59,484.85 71,973.52 
State Aid been held back to take care of Sheboygan _______- 72,253.55 83,409.08 
ate *NC supplementary apportionments. Taylor, ------___- 62,966.97 69,819.86 
Restoration SEE Trempealeau _____ 41,890.69 51,959.46 
In addition to the stated sums yoo. 67 339.29 56 384.23 
there is the distribution of the Common School vilas___________ 19,128.86 24.387.26 
Fund Income amounting to fifty cents for each Walworth -____-_- 48,668.55 56,613.53 
child on the school census. — oieeninesio 48,916.68 53,570.19 
ashington _____- 29,014.64 32,713.49 
Waukesha ________ 63,274.35 74,032.64 
wut “aa a. 55,409.95 67,216.74 
County paid in 1935 payable in 1936 Waushara -------- 48,778.50 55,241.36 
- Winnebago _______ 71,020.19 86,517.83 
Oe Ca eek $ 35,896.28 $ 43,356.2 > 
Ashland _----___- 46,428.73 52,364.94 Wood ---------_- 34,783.60 63,200.46 
ee | 82,172.40 98,744.11 : = a 
Bayfield __.------ 58,888.89 63,198.51 LOE 2 $4,365,370.05 $5,092,157.78 
OO | aa ae ae ree 63,775.90 76,373.83 
Buffalo ____-____- 30,530.63 36,359.88 as 
parmett: 5-8. 42,059.69 45,774.27 , ' st Ng 
ios 18,982.89 23,976.40 A RESEARCH bulletin bearing this title has 
Chippewa ___-___- 68,442.71 79,672.25 just been distributed by the Association. 
Clark perro ente big acintes msg a It shows the financial support of education, the 
: or eee Anyepe —— taxation system for schools and the cost of 
Crawford ________ 42,342.06 48,841.40 z 4 : 
oee 98,160.53 123,195.82 Other governmental functions. It is written and 
BSS nace 38,512.89 49,854.05 graphed in non-technical style. School people 
meter Bers eotlie. ln pes el “School Dollars” should know the _ basic 
SO ey 3 ig 38,665. 
Douglas ___------ 86,813.78 98,167.30 facts of our tax structure, 
laa eerie 59.340.80 73,676.14. comparative costs of all public services and the 
Eau Claire __-_-_- 61,541.36 74,566.67 reason schools are so vulnerable in times of 
Pletence ........... 17,726.29 20,371.87 stress or at the hands of politicians. 
Fond du Lac ----- 75,425.14 ©3008. 29 The booklet contains materials for study by 
en ee 44,999.64 50,747.32 : 
ee ae 78,036.50 94.705.93 Locals. All members of the profession should 
Sraen) os ct 42,534.96 50,144.62 be armed with the fundamental facts underlying 
Green Lake —__-_- 23,552.40 27,362.84 school costs. It is easy to meet the carping 
— ------------ sai reg ca school-cost critic whose stock arguments consist 
Jackson __-------- 47,834.86 57,750.23 Of hearsay, guesswork or sweeping generalities. 
— Die pews 47,501.11 284.11 ae facts are on our side. Let’s get them in 
A | eee a 55, 0? 5034.3 land. 
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The 
Post-Graduate 





In The Wisconsin High Schools 


PRELIMINARY statement of the U. S. 

Office of Education calls attention to the 
fact that for the country as a whole there was 
an increase of more than 70% in post-graduate 
enrollment from 1932 to 1934, approximately 
six times as great an increase as in any grade 
in school. Wisconsin, like her sister states, has 
the post-graduate problem and this year (1935— 
36) almost 1,000 students outside of Milwau- 
kee registered for post-graduate work in the 
high schools. In Milwaukee approximately 550 
more post-graduates are enrolled. The facilities 
for instruction of post-graduates in the state 
high schools seemed open to question, and a 
study of post-graduates in the high schools out- 
side of Milwaukee was undertaken. In all, re- 
ports were received from 111 schools in which 
were enrolled 466 post-graduate pupils. As 
shown by these reports, the typical post-gradu- 
ate student is 1814 years old but some are as 
young as 16 years, and one at the other end of 
the scale is a person 39 years old. Table I shows 
the number and per cent in the various age 


groups. 





Table I 

Age Number Percent 
Pe ee 6 ee ee se 5 ee 
DP ioe G Leet ateesinanes 115 26.50 
See eee pees 188 43.32 
[SR ge a ae ee a 70 16.13 
2 Re pape eaten te eee Soe Ps 5.76 
21 Se pe peat Se 13 2.99 
eer te oe eee ee 10 

1S Gane ee eR ee eee = 2 

24 z sects “nee 1 

Lo, CEE een SAS ae ee Eo ok 1 4.15 
2. LORS Sep ee PO Pe ae 1 

BG... Sate ne noe 2 

; tHE ARG Bo vermneed Aeris eee AN 7 1 

Total Answering __..------ 434 100.0 
EE SO EEE a een 32 


466 
Median Age: 18.5 years 


More than three-fourths of the post-graduates 
in school attendance in 1935-36 completed their 
high school work in June 1935. However, over 
12.6% were 1934 graduates. Only five of the 
452 who reported the year of high school 
graduation finished their high school work be- 
fore. 1930. Table II shows the graduating 
classes to which the post-graduates belong. 


Table II 
Graduating Classes 

Year Number Percent 
PIN inion tibial Uianicheesicasaiiah cy aia aaa 345 76.33 
tdi enmaeeeetneed 57 12.61 
1933 _ : Site oi 23 5.09 
1932 ceded = 11 

1931 ~ ee = 8 

1930 - 3 

1929 - = / 2 5.97 
1924 __- aces . l 

1920 _- l 

(0 yoo l 

Total Answering __---__---- 152 100.0 
Blank - ae hee 14 


166 

Less than six percent of those taking post- 
graduate work the first semester of this year 
had taken previous post-graduate work. How- 
ever, of the 455 answering this question 11 had 
previously had one semester and 14 two semes- 
ters post-graduate work. One person had 4 
semesters of post-graduate work prior to this 
year. 

The typical post-graduate takes two semesters 
of post-graduate work, as indicated by the plans 
of the post-graduates. Approximately 92% plan 
to take work both semesters unless, of course, 
they are able to find employment. Sixty percent 
of the post-graduates indicate that they would 
not be in school if they could find employment 
at the prevailing wage. That is to say, at least 
60% of our post-graduates would be in indus- 
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try and not in school if jobs were available. 
Those not interested in jobs are generally stu- 
dents who, as undergraduates, did not take the 
college preparatory work but who are now do- 
ing so. 

Only about one-third (32.75%) of the post- 
graduates are in school full time. Several of 
them come in for one or two courses, as will 
be shown in a later table. Of the part time 
group 36% are in school less than half time 
and 64% are in school half time or more. 
Almost half (46.46%) are in school exactly 
half time. 

The type of course taken by these post-grad- 
uates when undergraduates in high school is 
shown in Table III. 

It is to be noted that general academic but 
not college preparatory heads the list, more of 
the post-graduates having taken that than any 
other course. Almost as many of the post-grad- 
uates had taken the college preparatory course 
while a comparatively small percent took the 
commercial or industrial arts courses. 








Table III 
Courses* Taken in High Schools 
Course Number Percent 
General (Academic but not 
Coll, (Prep). escce 189 41.27 
College Preparatory _---___- 175 38.21 
RCOMRPRRICIEE oo ooo oe casas 67 14.63 
Ngdusteial Arts .W.Wccscsc 11 2.40 
AONE, aweweeccencescncsse 16 3.49 
Total Answering ~....-.... 458 100.0 
i217) RSS a aie een ove 8 
466 


* Several students stated they had graduated from two 
courses—the first named was recorded. 


Most of the post-graduates (87%) are back 
in the same high school from which they gradu- 
ated and are taking work they did not have as 
under-graduates. Only 64 (less than 14%) are 
taking courses which they had previously taken. 
The type of subjects taken and the year in 
which these courses are normally offered are 
shown in Table IV. 





Table IV 
Subjects Taken and Grades in Which They Are Normally Offered 


Course 9th 10th 11th 
ROPER canes wen ceces 2 79 65 
aS SS, 11 114 
Bookkeeping ~...--.. -- 23 19 
Mathematics _.------- 3 16 24 
Office Pract. Bus. Meth- 
eee. ces 10 2 2 
Panguaees ......-=-.-- 9 14 22 
a os 30 
Social Science _....--- 1 6 16 
oe ee a ee eee ao 1 
SS eee _ 3 
Industrial Arts _-..-__ 2 11 3 
AsnouiutS W-.--. = 2 = 
Home Economics --.._ 3 > 2 
PSO SEES SEN eae ee ae ee 
Public Sp. & Dram.____ ~~ oe 6 
All Other Subjects _--_ 1 12 4 
TOTALS <..2< 31 181 311 
2.97% 17.27% 29.67% 


Post-grad.* No Year 
12th Only Given Total 
7 4 8 231 
85 1 z 213 
81 P 4 129 
31 eee 1 75 
42 6 3 65 
19 oie a 64 
18 5 1 52 
19 ae sac 42 
36 ae 1 38 
28 oa sen 31 
11 1 2 30 
6 20 ote 28 
6 1 —_ aT 
11 a 5 16 
9 1 fon 16 
9 2 1 29 
484 41 28 1076 
(Excluded in cal- 
46.18% 3.91% culating percents) 100.0% 


* Teacher training courses in high schools have been 


excluded. 


Subjects Included in the Courses 


Typing: Typing, Advanced Typing 

Shorthand: Shorthand, Stenography and Ad- 
vanced Stenography 

Bookkeeping: Teokiaeping 

Mathematics: Algebra, Geometry, Advanced 
Math., Trigonometry, Advanced Algebra, 
Math., Professional Arithmetic (teacher train- 
ing course in H. S.) 

Office Practices & Business Methods: Office Prac- 
tice, Business Science & Practice, Business 


Training, Commercial Law, Business Math., 
Commerce, Advanced Business, Commercial 
Arithmetic, Office Filing, Salesmanship, Comp- 
tometry, and Dictaphone. 

Language: Latin, French, German 

Chemistry: Chemistry, Advanced Chemistry, & 
Qualitative Analysis 

Social Sciences: Economics, History, Sociology, 
Social Studies 

Physics: Physics 
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English: English, Literature, Journalism 

Industrial Arts: Mechanical Drawing, Advanced 
Mechanical Drawing, Manual Training, Archi- 
tectural Drawing, Machine Shop, and Printing 

Agriculture: Agriculture, Animal Husbandry, 
Farm Shops 

Home Economics: Home Economics and Ad- 
vanced Home Economics 

Music: Advanced Harmony, Band, Orchestra, 
Music (teacher training course in H. S.) 

Public Speaking & Dramatics: Speech, Public 
Speaking, Dramatics, and Speech Training 

All Other Subjects: Physiology, Art, Geography, 
Biology, Library, Physical Education 


Table IV shows the subjects chosen are not, 
in most cases, designed specifically to meet the 
needs of the post-graduates in high schools but, 
are rather, the courses given the under-graduate 
in high school. A small percent are taking 
courses normally given in the freshman year 
but this percent is nearly as large as the percent 
taking subjects provided specifically for post 
gtaduates—2.97% compared to 3.91%. The 
large predominance of commercial courses 
would indicate that many students are anxious 
to secure enough training in this field to qual- 
ify for office work. Purely cultural subjects are 
not taken to the same extent as the more voca- 
tional subjects. Agriculture is offered as a spe- 
cifically designed post-graduate subject more 
often than any other, in fact, nearly as often as 
all the other post-graduate courses combined. 

The number of courses taken by post-gradu- 
ates is shown in Table V. 





Table V 
Number of Subjects Taken by Post-Graduates 
Number Number of 
of Subjects Post-Graduates Percent 
( PES Aacee Sea eee, See 63 13.52 
ei eae ee as 156 33.48 
OD fein trie Gel ees 123 26.39 
S LORE REE 2 EE! 79 16.95 
Bs ean ea 45 9.66 
466 100.0 


In almost one-half of the cases the post- 
graduates take one or two subjects. In about 
10% of the cases the post-graduate takes five 
courses. Since the post-graduate is more mature 
than the regular high school student, has had 
more school training, and has a better academic 
background, there may be some reason for argu- 
ing that five subjects should constitute a full 
program for post-graduates as compared to four 
subjects for the under-graduates. Probably one 
of the chief dangers in post-graduate work is 
that if the course is not properly planned it may 
develop poor work habits. Unless sufficient 
work is assigned to keep the student working at 
a high level of efficiency, habits of loitering and 
time-wasting may be developed. If the post- 


gtaduate is in school full time he should cer- 
tainly be required to carry a full program. 

The post-graduates in high schools are not 
active in extra-curricular activities probably be- 
cause the incentive of inter-scholastic competi- 
tion has been removed. Types of extra-curricu- 
lar activities, with the number participating, are 
shown in Table VI. The number of post-gradu- 
ates participating in extra-curricular activities is 
shown in Table VII. 


Table VI 
Extra-Curricular Activities 
Number 
Activity Participating 
Pee a eae eee 70 
Creer Cie os ts ok Bo 54 
[Ee Renee aes 2s Sees ores 28 
eamaties,” Demat — 620. oe 18 
I ea cathe eek ow Be 10 
Ce eee eee 4 
184 


* Includes Tennis, Swimming, Skating, Physical 
Education, Football, Basketball, Girls’ Athletic Club, 
Hockey, Tumbling, Kittenball, Intra-Mural Baseball, 
Golf, and Boxing. 

** Includes National Rifle Assn., School Paper, 
Radio, and Student Council. 





Table VII 
Number Participating in Extra-Curricular 
Activities 
Number of Extra- Number of 
Curricular Act Post-Graduates 
OE Sake ance 350 
DF © asnithnchenthah ee teSeiedacetnaiies 75 
yr er rer Sea ee 24 
OOP sanciccaeecetl ieee orcas cana 9 
nae Eee rah mg NE 6 
SD ceccnseceihceickcabias tata eaacatalia ieee 2 
Oe ee 466 


Three hundred fifty of the post-graduates re- 
porting (75%) do not participate in any extra- 
curricular activity. The majority of those in 
extra-curricular activities participate in only one. 

There ate 147 of the post-graduates who en- 
gage in some ‘‘other’’ form of school activities 
not extra-curricular as clubs, societies, etc., as 
well as assist in band, library, coaching athletics, 
and similar activities. In general, the people 
who engage in “‘other’’ activities are the ones 
also included in extra-curricular activities. Three 
hundred nineteen of the 466 post-graduates do 
not take part in “other’’ school activities. 

The majority of the high schools, while ac- 
cepting post-graduates in high schools, do not 
make any special provisions for them. The post- 
graduates in general are permitted to select such 
course of courses as are already in the high 
school curriculum. In most cases no special in- 
struction for post-graduates only is offered. A 
few of the high schools offer special instruction 
as described below. 
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Special Offerings for Post-Graduates 
Instruction in Dictaphone, Comptometry Calcu- 
lation, and Advanced Shorthand given at one 


school. 

Private instruction in shorthand and typing given 
at another. 

Two other schools indicate they offer advanced 
courses. 


Advanced mathematics and chemistry are offered 
in one school and advanced mathematics only 
in another. 

Advanced chemistry is offered and the use of 
typewriters is made available in another school. 

Another school offers advanced commercial work 
and another advanced vocational training. 

Private instruction in physiology is offered in 
one school and night classes in typing in 
another. 

Another school offers advanced cheinistry, ad- 
vanced French and German, and music. 

Additional equipment and special arrangement 
of classes is made to accommodate post-gradu- 
ates in another school, and four schools offer 
University Extension work. 

In all, 17 of the 111 schools reporting make 
some special provisions for post-graduates. 


In response to the question ‘What subjects 
would you have liked to have taken that your 
school did not offer?” some very interesting and 
surprising desires were revealed. The chief de- 
mand for subjects not offered was in the lan- 
guage field. The demand for French headed the 
list. Spanish was second, with 25 requests, and 
German near the top with 20 pupils indicat- 
ing a choice for this subject. Table VIII shows 
the subjects the post-graduates would have 
chosen had they been offered in the school 
from which they were graduated. 


Table VIII 
Subjects Desired by Students, 
With Frequency 
Times 


Subject Mentioned 


es, ah a ee er one Z 
Hormiga Language —.........<.--..-.. 2 
Italian 1 
Polish 1 
Chemistry: 
Regular 
Advanced 


3 

3 
Physics (Inc. Adv. Phy.) ........__.. 8 
Advanced Science 1 
Aviation Courses 2 
Electric Wiring 1 
Television 1 
1 eR So Se nee ee 7 
RRR ect eo he eg ee ee a 1 
1 

2 

1 

4 

2 

2 

H 


OS ee ee ee eee ee ee 
SU) | aie ae ee, aoe eer mee 
MRR 2 oe ee Ses 
Zoology 


Times 
Subject Mentioned 
AGCUlbite tsetse so shies ee et 3 
PIOPMOMUNG = 2a ce hee. 1 
Bapteniology: . 2535 n see eeee ceases 1 
AOL | A ee eee 1 
pOIGGY. 252 onsen eae eae 3 
UU TY PE oo eee 2s Se SS 4 
CRS A ee ee eee ae 1 
Shorthand or Adv. Stenog. ------------ 14 
More Commercial Subjects ~.__----__- 12 
Bookkeeping or Adv. Bkpg. ~--------- re 
ALypine Or Adv. Eyp. as2-csc55262522 6 


ACCOUNND ooo ake eee Gos 
Bus. Arith. & Bus. Management ___~__- 
Comm. Law or Adv. Comm. Law _----- 
DAD NOREG 255 Ao eee we 
ROPE NNN sk cs och ee ee ees 
Office Machine Operation ____-__-_---- 
Commercial Geography ~._----------- 
Advanced. Mathematics .....-.......-- 
oro eS Se See alee Del center 
PIG GRO e Sn anne cnc = 
Mech. & Elec. Engineering ..-....--_-- 
Mechanics & Machine Shop ---------- 
Mechanical Drawing ....-............ 
RCO oon en et ne ee ae ok 
WWOUUrMAINING 5222 cele eae 
POMIMANINE 2-50 50 eee eet on SoS 
MOON OS rs ots eet ot CE as 
Aavaticed (Boglish: ..<- 22225-25225 k 
Public (Speakiag 0 .- >. =.= 
Creaave Witting ..4.---..22--.-.-2.- 
Leo ie ee Oe OO Ae a ep a) eee er ne 
ta ee ae eee eae ee ee 2 
Interior Decorating .....=..s--=-.==- 
BOWORCEN At 2 Sak oo ee ek 
paveticed TAUSC .—....=-.-22-- 25... 
Music Appreciation ........-_.....-=. 
AOA a) ase os ese 
Harmony & Composition _____-_______ 
Advanced \Plistoty .<.--2.=-2---.22--.. 
PEMBEDC ISIE) 25 ose 
Pouce Gclence on a5.- 2. ee 
Cine (0) [0 aa ee ee 
OMINIDR. eens sopacewaese 2 
RUGS tere oe oe os 
Vocational ‘Guidance .....-...-....-.. 
Personnel Administration ___.__________ 
PRUOSOPNY 2o2ecre tat oneal epee ne 


~ 


— ho 


~ 
KH ROK SB BE ENS ENUYUE BB BE PW DAYW HEH NW DOCrFNF NNN RUA 


The preceding report has all the limitations 
and inaccuracies concomitant to a questionnaire 
study. However, it shows in a general way the 
status of the post-graduate and emphasizes the 
fact that if we accept post-graduates in our 
high schools we accept with them the obliga- 
tion to provide a satisfactory educational pro- 
gram. That most high schools have not (pos- 
sibly they cannot) provided an adequate pro- 
gram is indicated in this study. This survey is 
offered as the initial step in studying the cur- 
ricular, co-curricular, and extra-curricular activi- 
ties of the post-graduates in our high schools. 
A complete study of the post-graduate problem 
needs to be undertaken with the idea of formu- 
lating an improved post-graduate course to be 
offered in the high schools which accept these 
students. 
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The Wisconsin Biology Test 


Harold G. McMullen 


Wisconsin High School, Madison 


| a SPRING over sixty thousand copies of 
the 1935 Wisconsin achievement tests were 
administered to the high school pupils of Wis- 
consin. Over four thousand biology test papers 
were returned to the University for statistical 
treatment. The Bureau of Records and Guid- 
ance of the University of Wisconsin, under the 
direction of Professor T. L. Torgerson, pub- 
lished a statistical report on the test, from which 
the following statistics are taken. 

On a basis of 184 for a perfect scoré, the 
state median for all pupils was found to be 
93.5. For pupils with an Intelligence Quotient 
above 115 the median was 114.4, and for pu- 
pils with an Intelligence Quotient below 95 the 
median was 74.8. 

The state-wide percentile norms tabulated 
for 113 schools gave the following results: sev- 
enty-fifth percentile 114; fiftieth percentile 93; 
and the twenty-fifth percentile 75. The per- 
centile norms for pupils with an Intelligence 
Quotient above 115 were: seventy-fifth per- 
centile 132; fiftieth percentile 114; twenty-fifth 
percentile 95. For students with an Intelligence 
Quotient below 95 the percentile norms were: 
seventy-fifth percentile 91; fiftieth percentile 
75; and the twenty-fifth percentile 58. The pu- 
pils with the higher Intelligence Quotient had 
a score for the fiftieth percentile equal to the 
seventy-fifth percentile of the entire group and 
the pupils with the lower Intelligence Quotient 
showed the twenty-fifth percentile score to be 
equal to the fiftieth percentile score for the en- 
tire group. Thus the higher group made scores 
twenty-five per cent higher than the average 
and the lower group made scores twenty-five 
per cent lower than the average. 

It was found that the distribution of scores 
of the 2,349 pupils for whom Intelligence Quo- 
tients were reported was as follows: 

Twenty per cent were below 95. 

Twenty per cent were above 115. 

Sixty per cent were distributed between 95 
and 115. 

Less than one per cent of the pupils with 
Intelligence Quotients above 115 made scores 
below 71, while about nine per cent of this 
group made scores above 119. Ten per cent of 
the _— with Intelligence Quotients below 95 
made scores below 71, and less than two per 
cent of this group made scores above 119. 

The 1935 Wisconsin Biology test was pre- 


pared by a committee consisting of representa- 
tives from the State Department of Public In- 
struction, the University School of Education, 
and teachers of high school biology. H. W. 
Schmidt was the State Department representa- 
tive; Ira C. Davis, Chairman, and H. G. Mc- 
Mullen were representatives from the School of 
Education; the biology teachers of the state 
were represented by the following: Melvin Fuz- 
zatd, Lake Mills; Mabelle Jamieson, Portage; 
Ruth Ledwell, Nekoosa; Elizabeth Perkins, 
Madison; J. W. Rhodes, Beloit; O. J. Sieker, 
Sheboygan; Marie Stainer, Eau Claire; Mildred 
Stetzer, Oconomowoc; and Ruth Stillman, 
Madison. 

In selecting material for the test, an analysis 
was made of the five biology text books most 
frequently used in Wisconsin high schools. 
The material in these texts was divided into 
unit topics and sub-topics and the number of 
pages in each text devoted to each topic and 
sub-topic was recorded. An outline covering 
this material was then made by the committee 
and several hundred questions covering the 
material in the outline were submitted by the 
committee members. By a careful selection of 
these questions a preliminary test was formu- 
lated. This was mimeographed, and in Febru- 
aty given to about 300 pupils who had com- 
pleted a year’s study of biology in Wisconsin 
high schools. The results obtained on this pre- 
liminary form aided greatly in the selection of 
questions included in the final form of the 
examination. 


Part I of the final form consisted of forty-seven 
multiple choice questions covering facts and principles 
of biology. The percentage of difficulty ranged from 
four to seventy-seven per cent on these questions. 

Part II consisted of six groups of matching ques- 
tions. There was a total of fifty-seven answers in the 
six groups of questions. The questions on life proc- 
esses were the least difficult, while those on heredity 
and genetics were the most difficult. 

Part III of the test was made up of forty comple- 
tion questions on facts, principles and nomenclature. 
The percentage of difficulty on these questions ranged 
from two to ninety-five and six tenths per cent. 

Part IV of the test consisted of forty questions cov- 
ering three diagrams. The first diagram was of a bal- 
anced aquarium, the second of a cell with its blood 
supply, and the third a cross section of a flower. This 
part of the test was in general the most difficult. 
Thirty-eight of the forty questions were missed by 
more than fifty per cent of all the pupils taking the 
examination. 
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An analysis of the questions shows some 
rather startling and interesting results. Al- 
though all of the most widely used textbooks 
treat generously of botany and of the structure 
and adaptations of the plant, and in most 
schools this is made a part of the laboratory 
work, there was a decided lack of information 
concerning this branch of biology. For example, 
ninety-two per cent of the pupils recognized the 
definition for cross pollination, but seventy- 
seven per cent did not know that the corn 
flower was wind pollinated. Eighty-nine per 
cent did not know the term “tendrils”. Eighty- 
four per cent did not recognize the definition 
of an embryo. The only parts of the flower 
identified by more than fifty per cent of the 
pupils were the petals. Ninety-one and four 
tenths per cent of the pupils were able to name 
the green coloring matter found in leaves, but 
sixty-four per cent were unable to state the use 
of the green coloring matter found in the plant. 


Those questions dealing with zoology and 
natural history were, in many cases, inadequately 
answered by the pupils. Thirty-seven per cent 
did not know the name of the only poisonous 
snake native to Wisconsin. Ninety-eight per 
cent knew that a fish takes in oxygen through 
its gills, yet ninety per cent were unable to rec- 
ognize the fish as the most important source 
of carbon dioxide for the plants in the aqua- 
rium. Eighty-seven per cent of the pupils knew 
that the moth has a complete metamorphosis, 
yet only fifty-four per cent knew that the cod- 
ling moth lays its eggs in the apple blossom. 

Although there is a tendency for biology 
teachers to minimize the importance of taxo- 
nomic relations in their teaching, there is found 
in all biology books a rather large amount of 
classification of plant and animal forms. The 
tendency for pupils systematically to pigeon- 
hole their information makes the teaching of a 
certain amount of classification imperative in 
biology, a science dealing with such a large 
number of individual species. Practically all 
biology books lay considerable stress upon in- 
sects and their classification, yet over fifty pet 
cent of the pupils taking the examination were 
unable to classify correctly the common house 
fly. Forty-seven per cent of the pupils were un- 
able to classify correctly animals that live part 
of the time on land and part of the time in 
water. Fifty-four per cent of the pupils were 
unable to name the division of the animal king- 
dom to which all animals with a backbone 
belong. 

Of the ten questions asked about the bal- 
anced aquarium, the only one answered cor- 
rectly by more than fifty per cent of the pupils 
was that asking the source of energy for the 


growth of the plants in the aquarium. When 
one considers the interest and enthusiasm that 
can be created with an aquarium, and the bio- 
logical principles that can be demonstrated with 
this device, it is difficult to understand why it 
is not used more widely in biological labora- 
tories. The material needed for an aquarium 
can be collected easily in one morning by any 
teacher in Wisconsin, and will serve as a source 
of keen interest to the pupils throughout the 
year. 

Practically all biology teachers are now in 
agreement that human physiology and hygiene 
should be given an important place in the biol- 
ogy course, yet the results of the examination 
indicate that we are teaching some phases of 
physiology inadequately. In recent years endo- 
crinology has come to play an important role in 
disease prevention and control, yet over ninety- 
six per cent of the pupils did not know the cor- 
rect name for the secretions of the ductless 
glands, and forty-nine per cent did not know 
that insulin is secreted by the pancreas. Seventy- 
seven per cent of the students did not recog- 
nize the definition of a tissue. Seventy-four per 
cent did not recognize the definition of proto- 
plasm. Seventy-three per cent were unable to 
identify red blood corpuscles in a diagram. Sev- 
enty-five ~ cent did not know the correct 
cause for fatigue in a muscle cell. Seventy-eight 
per cent could not recognize a capillary. Sev- 
enty-eight per cent were unable to identify pro- 
tein as the food that contains nitrogen. 

There are some indications that pupils are 
gtasping some important applications of prin- 
ciples. For example, the question dealing with 
the proper method of applying a tourniquet to 
a bleeding artery was missed by only four per 
cent of the upper group and only nine per cent 
of the lower group. Limited space does not per- 
mit the discussion of all the questions that 
should receive attention. 


From the above discussion one might be in- 
clined to question the reliability of this exam- 
ination; however, the report of the statistician 
shows the examination to have a reliability of 
.966. This is the highest reliability factor to be 
accorded to any Wisconsin Achievement Test. 
Therefore, it is safe to say that the test did 
measure what is being taught in the biology 
classes of our Wisconsin high schools. 


From the results obtained on the test, the 
most apparent need is that of giving our pupils 
more practice in applying the principles and 
facts that they have learned in biology. The pu- 
pils usually were able to give the term that is 
applied to a process, but were unable to under- 
stand the working of the process when it was 
applied to an actual life situation. 
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Teach History Through Current Events! 


Katharine W. Dresden, 


Riverside High School, Milwaukee 


E FAIL to teach current events because we 

are teaching current events. In the minds 

of both the teacher and the pupils current events 

becomes a separate topic, apart from history, 

civics, and other social sciences. This is the 

wrong approach. Current events zs history or 

civics or sociology or any of the rest. All of the 

material in the textbooks, in the reference books, 

“in the course” are background for, subsidiary 
to, explanation of, the world today. 

Why are we teaching history at all? That 
the pupil may interpret the events of today and 
prognosticate or shape the future in the light 
of the past. With the objective so stated, it be- 
comes obvious that the present is the focal 
point. Most pupils are not pure scholars. They 
do not learn for the sheer love of learning. 
That which they learn under pressure they for- 
get as soon as the pressure is removed. Just as 
you and I, they remember those things for 
which they have an immediate use. This being 
so, we must reorganize our courses that they 
may be within the interest and hence within the 
learning range of the pupil. 

Oh, the old time assignment! Monday, 
pages 13 to 20; Tuesday, current events; 
Wednesday, pages 20 to 28. The continuity be- 
tween pages 13 to 20 and 20 to 28 is broken 
by Tuesday’s assignment. The current events 
are totally unrelated to the text book material. 
None of the assignments is meaningful. Each is 
cut and dried. 

Many teachers see as a practical difficulty in 
a planned presentation of current events their 
unpredictability. Of course, no one could pre- 
dict the murder of Huey Long, but such sur- 
prises are rare. We could predict the Italo— 
Ethiopian complication. Last spring the trouble 
was fomenting, and there were definite state- 
ments that the problem would rest until Sep- 
tember. Why not start September classes around 
this event? Every pupil is eager and full of the 
subject; he has keen convictions on the right 
and wrong of it. Here is interest already cre- 
ated, here is collateral reading on every side, 
here is bulletin board material in abundance. 
Let the pupils start the discussion. Now the 
teacher proves herself a teacher or a conductor- 
of-classes. The latter listens to the comments 
of her pupils and then assigns pages 20 to 28 
for tomorrow. The teacher cleverly leads her 
pupils into one of several channels, pre-planned 
by her. She may lead to Italy: Why must the 


Italians expand? Who is Mussolini? Out of 
these questions develops tomorrow’s lesson. In- 
tellectual curiosity has been stimulated ; of their 
own free will the pupils study Italy Today, 
which leads to the question: What brought 
about the Mussolini regime? Soon the class is 
studying the development of modern Italy be- 
cause it sees a real value in understanding this 
development. 


The course of the discussion could have been 
turned to the supposition that Mussolini visual- 
izes himself as a Roman emperor. When did 
Rome have emperors? Where was the Roman 
empire? What happened to the Roman empire? 
The lesson is set up, the pupil studies, not be- 
cause he must study, but because he wants to 
know. Will one text satisfy him? Never! He 
must know what others have to say; he must 
find maps; he must do research work. 


Or the lesson may stay in Africa. How did 
Italy originally establish herself in Africa? How 
England? How France? Why hasn't Italy a 
right to Ethiopia if England has Rhodesia and 
France Somaliland? This will cause the study 
of the partition of Africa, imperialism in the 
19th century, the British Empire. 

American history can be taught when the 
probable reaction of various countries to the 
situation is mentioned. Our attempt at neutral- 
ity will lead to a consideration of 1812, of 
1917, of the action of the last congress. 


Again we hear the reactionary: But each of 
the studies will take a week or ten days. When 
will we get to the text? You have been to the 
text and you have completed a whole unit of 
work. You have opened the door to a study of 
modern Germany, ancient Egypt, or whatever 
the course calls for. You have lost the continu- 
ity of history? Oh, no! That is what you have 
developed in the mind of the pupil. You mean 
chronology? There are two answers: First, are 
you teaching chronology or pupils? Second, you 
lost chronology long ago; in the past you stud- 
ied Prussia 1500 to 1800, Russia 800 to 1800, 
France 1650 to 1789; what happened to chro- 
nology then? First you studied Frederick the 
Great, then Russia, and you expected the pupils 
to follow you then. They will follow you now. 
For a final review reorganize the course and 
present it chronologically. 

And another objection—Suppose nothing 
happens in England this year, will we leave it 
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out of our discussion? Certainly not. The world 
is so interrelated today that you cannot discuss 
Italy without bringing in England. This de- 
pends on the ingenuity of the teacher. Suppose, 
on the other hand, a momentous event in a 
field unrelated to the topic at hand takes place 
unexpectedly, what will the class do? The class 
will comment on the event. If it is truly mo- 
mentous, it will still be current when the pres- 
ent topic is finished and can be discussed then. 

Studying the present in conjunction with the 
past, the pupil can, to a limited extent, fore- 
tell the future. The year 1936 will help us to 
align the countries in 1919 and 1949. But 
more important, this presentation will cause the 


pupil to think, will lead him to see that he may 
be able to help determine events, will make pos- 
sible a more enlightened and eager electorate in 
the next generation. 


I have taught current events in Riverside | 


High School history classes in this manner for 
five years. I firmly believe it is the central core 
about which the “course” should be built. I am 
convinced that pupils are more interested in his- 
tory and read far more from collateral reading 
lists and current magazines and do far more re- 
search work under this presentation than under 
the traditional presentation of either history or 
current events. Teach history by teaching cur- 
rent events! 





GROUP RESPONSIBILITY 
. . [hrough Organized Play 


Miss Merle Wilson 


Whitewater 


BE pent responsibility is most essential for 
success in the schoolroom. I recently 
found myself confronted with the problem of 
securing group responsibility. The group of 
children under discussion in this article con- 
sisted of thirteen boys and eleven gitls who had 
not worked together before. 

The boys’ original choice of games was of 
the cowboy, gangster, and fighting type. The 
girls were self-willed, strong leaders who led 
the group into destructive play. There was an 
utter lack of self-control and group cooperation 
evident at all times in and out of the classroom. 

The approach to the solution of the problem 
was made through a discussion of the situation 
during which suggestions were offered by the 
children for building up a program. They de- 
cided to formulate some standards of behavior 
which they termed rules. Among the rules was 
the one that they leave their guns at home and 
that they all play the same game during play 
period. They suggested that they form two 
teams and have competitive games. Such games 
as snatch can, kick ball, and dodge ball were 
selected. In the spring much interest and en- 
thusiasm over kitten ball were evident. We even 
played other groups in kitten ball. 

The next fall, after the kitten ball season had 
closed, the boys played alone during some peri- 
ods. Their choice of games was football. There 
was splendid group cooperation and a friendly, 


helpful feeling toward each other. The rough- 
and-tumble sort of game was not in evidence. 
The interest in group and individual success 
was very evident. The interest in personal and 
group success in the classroom has also im- 
proved markedly. 

In the winter a new outline of behavior of 
a higher order was formulated. The discussions 
were based on good citizenship. The children 
were monitors for the various duties and con- 
tinued to take increasing responsibility for the 
welfare of the room and for peace and harmony 
on the playground. One recent suggestion con- 
tributed was that they have a garbage can on 
the playground for our orange peelings at recess 
time. 

One of the boys who originally was very 
antagonistic and unruly separated two boys in 
a fight at recess time recently. One boy who 
formerly cared nothing for success in the class- 
room is quite conscientious about his work now 
and has made much growth in power to con- 
centrate. 

We who worked with this group felt that al- 
though there remained much yet to be done, we 
had reason to feel encouraged over the chil- 
dren’s assuming a degree of group responsibil- 
ity. Such remarks as, “I think your organized 
play period is most successful. I don’t see how 
you do it!” came from our co-workers. Parents 
remarked, ‘You certainly have done lots for 
these children!” 
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A Dramatized Health Project 


“ee Milk Question” is a perennial one, at 
home and at school. Franklin graded 
school at West Allis believes it has found one 
way, at least, to teach kindergarten children the 
value of milk. 

Following a trip to a Milwaukee dairy, the 
children worked out a playlet on milk and milk 
vitamins, called ‘‘Dickie’s Dream’. The playlet 
concerns Dickie, who wants a pair of ice skates. 
Mother and Dad demur, insist that until Dickie 
drinks his milk regularly he will not be strong 
enough to skate. To the perennial question 
“Why?” mother answers with a story about the 
vitamins—the “Vita-Men”—as Dickie prepared 
for bed. 

Scene two finds Dickie asleep and dreaming. 
Soon his dreams become real. A row of milk 
bottles surrounds his bed, chanting, ““You don’t 
drink milk—you don’t drink milk.” In comes 
an extra-large bottle, out of which pop the milk 
Vita-Men, A, B, E, D and G. Little fellows, 
like gnomes, in gay costumes, with their letters 
on their shirts, they each recite a stanza telling 
who they are. Dickie, now sitting bolt upright 
in bed, wants to know more. 

In answer the Vita-Men show him a “mov- 
ing picture’’—a series of | ant done by class 
children, on a long roll of paper. As the scenes 
roll by, they tell the story of milk from the 
cow to the table. 

Dickie, now convinced that maybe there is 
something in drinking milk—and with his mind 


on the skates—promises to drink his milk regu- 
larly. Then, to finish off the dream, Vita-Men D 
suggests they all have a bottle of milk right 
there on the spot. Which they do. 

“Dickie’s Dream” is a playlet that any kin- 
dergarten or first grade might do. And most 
dairies will gladly cooperate in furnishing irra- 
diated vitamin D milk for the occasion. 

If you are interested in securing material for 
a dramatized milk project write the secretary's 
office, and we will put you in touch with agen- 
cies having such material on hand. 


Dickie’s Dream 
Scene I Living room at Dickie’s home. 
Scene II Dickie’s Bedroom. 


Characters 

Dickie, Mother, Father. 

Milk Bottles—(4). 

Vita-Men—A, B, E, D, G. 

Curtain Helpers—(2). 

Stage Men— (3). 

Scene I. Father and Mother seated before 
fireplace. Dickie enters wearing snowsuit. 

Mother—“Hello Dickie, where have you 
been?” 

Dickie—‘‘I have been at the new ice pond 
at school. I wish I had some ice-skates.” 

Father—‘‘I would be glad to get you some, 
but you are not strong enough to stand on 
them. You eat your spinach and carrots and 
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bread and butter, but you always forget to 
drink your milk.” 

Dickie—‘‘But why is milk so good for me?” 

Mother—'‘Come on son, it is time for you to 
go to bed. I will tell you about the good little 
vita-men in milk that make you strong. 

Dickie—‘‘Goodnight daddy.” 

Daddy—"'Goodnight Dickie.” 

Curtain. 

Scene II. Mother placing covers over Dickie. 
“Now go to sleep and dream about the Vita- 
men I have just told you about.” 

Dickie—'‘Goodnight.”” Dickie sleeps and 
dreams. Large milk bottles enter. Shake fingers 
accusing him of not drinking milk. Larger milk 
bottle enters. Vita-men come from bottle and 
go to the boy’s bed. Dickie slowly sits up, sees 
bottle. ‘“Oh-h-h. Who are you?” 

A—"I'm a jolly little vita-man, 
People call me A. 
I keep the children who drink me 
In good health from day to day.” 
Dickie—'‘And who are you?” 
B—"Upon my hat and shirt are stamped 
My name, the letter B. 
I help children to grow tall, 
That’s why I’m tall you see.” 
Dickie—“Who are you?” 


W.E.A. Committees for 1936 


| ne following people were recently chosen 
to act as members of working committees 
for the W.E.A. during 1936. 


Public Relations 
Mary McAdams, Tomah 
Emma Brookmire, Madison 
H. S. Bonar, Manitowoc 
O. H. Plenzke, Madison 
R. W. Bardwell, Chairman, Madison 


Locals 
Agnes Ehlert, Medford 
B. A. Kennedy, Prairie du Chien 
Alice Byrne, La Crosse 
Charlotte Kohn, Madison 
E. C. Hirsch, Wausau 
Mrs. Autie Sanford, Ladysmith 
Margaret Abraham, Appleton 
C. J. Brewer, Chairman, Eau Claire 


Tenure 
(Authorized by Delegate Assembly) 
Mrs. Laura Lund, Florence 
Maybelle M. Franseen, Mayville 
Mrs. Hazel Campion, Madison 
West Burdick, Madison 

P. M. Vincent, Stevens Point 
Carrie Boice, Milwaukee 
Lawrence Beaudin, Ashland 
Lelah Gribble, Galesville 
Leavelva Bradbury, Oshkosh 
Clementine Dolan, Manitowoc 
J. C. Chapel, Chairman, Kenosha 


E—"I’m another Vita-man, 
People call me E. 
I am a healthy husky chap 
And I believe you will agree.” 
Dickie—‘‘And who are you?” 


D—(others salute) 
“I’m the captain of this crew. 
They all look up to me. 
The bright sunshine put me there, 
For I am Vita-man D.” 
Dickie—‘‘And who are you?” 
G—"Tho’ my hat is tall 
I am smaller than A and B. 
I’m another vita-man 
And my name is G.” 


Dickie—'‘Where do you all come from?” 


A—'‘We come from milk and we will show 
you all about it. 


Vita-man D explains moving pictures telling 
the story of milk from the farmer to the home. 
“Would you like to drink milk now?” 

Dickie—‘‘Yes, I would like to drink milk so 
that I can grow strong enough to wear skates.” 

Vita-man D—(to kindergarten) ‘Do you all 
want some milk with Dickie?” 

Vita-men serve milk to children. 


End 
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A Less Formal Report Card 


C. R. Wentland 
Washburn 


F YOU and I were ‘‘a mouse in the corner”’ 

at the homes of some of the children on the 
day the report cards are taken home, we prob- 
ably would be very much surprised to hear the 
parents pass out comments which would more 
or less shock us. I suppose it would sound 
very much like this: ‘‘I can’t imagine why 
John’s marks are so low, he says that the work 
is easy’. “Oh, teachers! They have always 
picked on my John’. or “I m not satisfied with 
John’s marks but I don’t want to butt in on 
teacher’s affairs’’. 

Now, if we were to place these same parents 
in the corner 6f the school room they probably 
would think our little comments were a rebuttal 
to their speeches, for they would sound some- 
thing like this: ‘I wonder why John’s mother 
doesn’t do something about such a report card?” 
“Some parents just don’t seem to care whether 
their children amount to anything or not!” or 
“He needs a spanking.” Yet, in no case has 
anyone attempted to do anything which would 
rectify the condition of the child, or to clear up 
the situation for the parent or the teacher. We, 
as teachers, also are prone to forget that in 
many cases the card never reaches the home or 
is signed by the parent as a matter of form, and 
upon being returned to school is filed away for 
another month or so, and thus has little or no 
real value. : 

Knowing that most troubles between the par- 
ent and the teacher are due to misunderstand- 
ings, and that if they were analyzed, something 
could be done, modern educators seem to agree 
that if it were possible for each teacher to visit 
the home of each school child and discuss freely 
the student’s attitude and school work, most of 
the troubles would be ended. Such a visit to 
the 150 or more children’s homes once a month 
or even once a year is practically impossible, 
but yet in some of the more problematical cases 
such a visit should be arranged. However, a 
letter to the homes would in some cases be of 
value if it is more than a mere form. Unfor- 
tunately, in most cases when letters are used 
they become perfunctory messages, in which 
little consideration is given the parent’s opinion. 

Keeping the problems of both the parents 
and the teachers in mind, the author has tried 
for a number of years to perfect a report card 
which will bring the parent some detailed, spe- 
cific information concerning his child, and at 
the same time inviting the parent to bring into 


the picture some of the home problems. Upon 
examining the average report card it will be 
found that aside from the marks recorded by 
the teacher, in form of percents, there is noth- 
ing which contains any personal comments or 
specific help. The customary printed detailed 
explanation of the grades is a matter of form 
and is never applicable to any particular case; 
and as a result is disregarded by both the par- 
ent and the teacher. Some of the more modern 
cards have added a list of attitudes which are 
checked by the teacher if they need attention, 
and no plan is suggested by which the parent 
is encouraged to cooperate in the matter. With- 
out this invitation to comment on the situation 
which comes so close to the home as the child, 
the parent is led to believe that his opinion and 
judgment is underestimated and the proper par- 
ent attitude is not cultivated. As a result a card 
has been designed which, in addition to the 
marks in per cents, also contains timely sugges- 
tions carrying a personal touch and revealing a 
bit of the teacher’s personal interest in the 
pupil. The front of our report card carries the 
customary information as to quarterly grades, 
except for the fact that the final grade given is 
an average of the class work grade and the 
quarterly test grade. The reverse side of the 
card is not only devoted to ‘Teacher's Re- 
marks,” but also gives the parent an oppor- 
tunity of expression under “Parent's Remarks.” 

In the space left for the teacher to comment, 
statements like the following may be inserted: 
“John works very carelessly in school”, ‘John 
has a negative attitude.” “John can do much 
better’. “John fails to do his home work’, or 
“John is an excellent student’. At a glance the 
parent knows something very definite about 
John in school. Now in the space that follows, 
inviting the parent’s point of view to be 
weighed, who can resist? A response will al- 
ways be welcomed and in practically all cases 
is very encouraging to the conscientious teacher. 
The raspy comments dealt out so freely at home 
have softened and in the space provided we 
will probably find: ‘John promised me that he 
would work more carefully.” “John has poor 
health and is under the doctor's care’. “I will 
see that John gets his home assignments after 
this’, or “I am very glad that John is doing 
well’. All of this helps to explain the difficulty 
in each particular case and takes away the 
chances of misunderstanding or misrepresenta- 
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tion of facts which often occur between the 
home and the school. 

This report card is not intended to be a 
“cure all” but it has been successful in a large 
number of cases where the old style of formal 
report was ineffective. Where there are a num- 


ber of teachers that comment it might be well . 


to follow each comment with their respective 
initials or agree by conference as to John’s diffi- 


culty. It has been found that with a minimum 
of effort, time, and worry on the part of the 
teacher a maximum cooperation with parents 
has resulted. The suggestions and statements 
should be sincere and tactfully worded. It may 
not be necessary for each teacher to report on 
each card each time it is sent home, but as in 
all things, a bit of common sense properly ap- 
plied goes a long way to clear up any situation. 





School 
Standards 


anda 


Teacher 
Improvement 


C. L. Eggert 
Co. Supt. of Schools, Kenosha Co. 


b  * da the world increasing in mechaniza- 
tion and the number of possible workers 
steadily growing out of proportion to the num- 
ber of available jobs, the need for a broader 
and more exacting education becomes necessary. 
Each new invention lessens the need for phys- 
ical labor but increases the demand for clear 
thinking and sound application. Many long- 
time decisions are being made in shaping poli- 
cies which we shall adopt during the next few 
years. No one will deny that we have just en- 
tered a period of social change. What harvests 
these seeds of change will reap, what policies 
will be followed as a result of present research, 
no one can foretell. 

In this — the teacher and the school play 
a very definite part. It is a recognized fact that 
the dilemma in which society finds itself at the 
present time is partially traceable to an inade- 
quate school system of the past. While there 
may be some uncertainty as to the trend of edu- 
cation it is obvious that we should train the 
boys and girls to think independently, to be- 
come vitally interested in government and eco- 
nomics, and to feel a stir of pride and patriot- 
ism not only when the drum beats and the can- 
non booms, but when the ballot box calls. We 
must instill the realization that ours is a chang- 
ing civilization and that our children are being 
educated not for the existing order but for a 
new life which we do not know. To realize 
such ideals it is essential that the fundamental 
studies such as reading, arithmetic, geography, 
health, civics and international history be taught 
and taught well. We must honestly help these 
boys and girls to realize that we cannot give 
them a finished education; we can only start 
that process; we can only create the appetite. 

Assuming that these pupils have been prop- 


erly started, that they realize what real educa- 
tion is, each must demonstrate, not by grades 
on report cards, but by usefulness and conttri- 
butions during 50 or 60 years of living after 
school days are ended. We believe that when a 
child leaves school disliking class work, a seri- 
ous mistake has been made somewhere along 
the line. It is our job in the schools of America 
to create a desire for learning, to —e the 
broad outlook and to help people to live better 
lives. Too often the person who stood at the 
head of his classes in the elementary school, 
the high school and the college will be found 
wasting his talents on some routine job fifteen 


- years later because he has not learned the art of 


getting along with others or because he has 
been taught blind followership rather than co- 
operative leadership. 

It is our conviction that these problems are 
closely tied up with the teachers in the school 
rooms of our county, of our state and of our 
nation; therefore we are anxious ‘to see each 
and every teacher broaden his experience and 
continue his training by summer school attend- 
ance, by travel and by visiting others engaged 
in the same type of work. 

With reference to school standards the ideal 
county school system would be one in which 
county examinations could be eliminated. How- 
ever, before seriously thinking of such a possi- 
bility, administrators and those paying the bills 
must be assured that each teacher has enough 
professional interest, enough responsibility and 
enough background to properly analyze degrees 
of achievement of the children with whom he 
has contact. In a system staffed by such teachers 
we feel confident that the quality of instruction 
would reach new levels and the child would be 
the ultimate benefactor. 
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The Education of Handicapped Children 


The Wisconsin School for The Blind 


F. M. Longanecker 
Supt., Wis. School for the Blind, Janesville 


HERE is probably no branch of the state’s ed- 
ucational system about which there is greater 
misunderstanding or perhaps lack of under- 
standing than that branch which has to do with 
handicapped children. Especially is this true 
of the State School for the Blind. This is not 
at all strange, however, because children with 
visual impairments so serious that it is inad- 
visable or impossible for them to use their sight 
in acquiring an education constitute but a very 
small percentage of the total school population, 
although, of course, eye defects are much more 
common than the average person realizes. 


In order that democracy’s ideal of a school 
system which should create opportunities for all 
the children of all the people might become a 
reality, the state very early recognized the 
necessity for providing educational opportunity 
for these children. Thus it came about that 
when Wisconsin came into statehood and began 
to establish her state schools and other institu- 
tions, the State School for the Blind, which had 
been started as a private institution at Janes- 
ville, was the first to be taken over by the state 
and made a state school. This was in 1850. 


Varying Degrees of Blindness 


There is a further misunderstanding because 
the average person, who has not taken the 
trouble to investigate the subject of blindness, 
does not regard a person as blind who has any 
sight remaining. As a matter of fact, three- 
fourths of the children enrolled in the Wisconsin 
School for the Blind have some sight, extending 
from mere light perception up to the point where 
they may use their sight almost like other 
people do. Blindness, therefore, may be either 
total or partial. In some of the larger cities of 
the country, day schools or sight-saving classes 
are provided. However, in Wisconsin there are 
only two cities which make any provision, 
namely, Milwaukee and Superior. Due to the 
fact that the population of the state is so largely 
rural and there are no very large cities except 
Milwaukee, it seems inadvisable to attempt to 
make provision for visually handicapped chil- 
dren locally. Consequently, both totally blind 
and partially sighted pupils are provided for at 
the Wisconsin School for the Blind. 

The Wisconsin School for the Blind is not a 
home or an asylum or a place where visually 
handicapped children are sent and then not 
heard from again. It cannot be too strongly 
emphasized that it is an educational institution 
and is an integral part of the state’s educational 
system, just as much as are the university, the 
teachers’ colleges or any local public school. 
The school year corresponds to the school year 
in the public schools, and the course of study, 
with a few necessary exceptions, parallels the 
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ordinary public school course, with strong em- 
phasis on the subject of music and certain in- 
dustrial subjects especially adapted for use in 
schools of that kind. There is no tuition fee or 
charge of any kind, except, of course, that par- 
ents or guardians are required to furnish cloth- 
ing, pay transportation and provide for other 
personal needs. The school is provided with ex- 
cellent buildings and ample grounds just within 
the city limits of Janesville. In addition there is 
a 180-acre farm which is maintained for the pro- 
vision of milk and other necessary food supplies. 
The pupils are returned to their homes during 
vacation periods, and the facilities are used 
during the summer vacation for a summer school 
for adult blind persons who have lost their sight 
after school days. 


Many Not in School Need Education 


One of the most baffling problems in connec- 
tion with the work of the school is that of dis- 
covering eligible boys and girls in the schools 
throughout the state and persuading their par- 
ents or guardians to send them to the state 
school. The statutes make it the duty of both 
city and county superintendents of schools to 
report to the state school all children whose 
visual impairments make it difficult or impos- 
sible for children to carry on their school work 
in the ordinary way. The county nurses are of 
much help in making arrangements for the ad- 
mission of suitable candidates, but a difficulty 
arises because many of the counties do not 
have county nurses. Unquestionably there is 
throughout the state a substantial number of 
boys and girls who could benefit by attendance 
at the School for the Blind if those in charge of 
their education would interest themselves in the 
opportunities which the school affords to such 
boys and girls. Pupils are accepted at any time 
during the school year and at any stage in the 
school course. The course of study begins with 
the kindergarten and extends through to high 
school graduation. 


A number of the graduates of the school are 
taking college and university courses at the 
present time, and are without exception making 
excellent scholastic records. Others are en- 
gaged in various suitable industrial occupations 
which they have learned in the industrial de- 
partment of the state school. The school itself 
has a long record of honorable service and has 
been the means of rehabilitating many who 
otherwise would have found life very difficult 
and discouraging. 


The school is eager to be of service to all 
boys and girls, and appeals to school people 
generally for cooperation and assistance in plac- 
ing the opportunities before boys and girls who 
need its services. 
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Deaf Students Learning How to Operate a Linotype Machine 


The Wisconsin School for The Deat 


T. Emery Bray 











Supt., Wis. School for the Deaf, Delavan 


HE Wisconsin School for the Deaf, incorpo- 

rated by Act of Legislature, April 19, 1852, is 
located at Delavan. The school buildings stand 
on a hill west of the city, which secures perfect 
drainage, and gives a commanding view of one 
of the most beautiful landscapes in all Wiscon- 
sin. Remarkable immunity from disease through 
a long series of years attests the healthfulness 
of the place, while the quiet city in which the 
school is located affords the ideal site for an in- 
stitution of learning. There are twenty build- 
ings, and a well equipped farm of one-hundred 
and forty acres. 

Because the deaf child must be away from 
his home for nine months of the year, the school 
endeavors to give him as much home life as 
possible. Every pupil spends five hours in 
school, two hours in the shops, and one hour 
in the study room. He has the advantage of 
constant supervision, regular hours and habits, 
and carefully prepared menus. During his hours 
of recreation he is counse.led and guided just 
as he would be in his own home. A trained 
group of men and women help him establish 
pririciples in the details of his every day life. 

In vocational schools the deaf have been the 
pioneers, and this is an important part of the 
work at this school. There is a long and varied 
list of occupations to which the deaf can adapt 
themselves. Instruction is given at this school 
in printing, shoe repairing, manual training, 
carpentry, and baking; and the girls take do- 
mestic science in all its branches, art, and 
beauty culture. 

A pupil may or may not follow his trade after 
leaving school. The great value of industrial 
training does not lie entirely in the knowledge 
of a particular trade but also in the habits of 
industry that are instilled and the manual skill 
imparted. When a deaf pupil goes out into the 
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world, he is not afraid of work for he has been 
taught to accept it as a matter of course. Many 
of the deaf girls marry and become successful 
home keepers. A few, who are not tempted by 
offers of work, continue their education. Some 
go to Gallaudet College, Washington, D. C., the 
only college for deaf in the world, while others 
go to colleges and technical schools for the 
hearing. The deaf are usually successful, many 
being distinguished as artists, chemists, archi- 
tects, draftsmen, dentists, electricians, editors, 
and ministers. 

Leadership is developed among the boys and 
girls at every opportunity. Responsibility is 
placed upon them as early as they are able to 
handle it, and the real leaders of the school are 
placed in charge of such work as will give them 
a good back-ground in their profession or work 
in later years. 

When a child enters school, language in both 
its spoken and written forms must be given him. 
Learning how to talk and to use our language 
is a slow process for a deaf child. It requires 
an instructor with patience and ability as well 
as special training. A hearing child acquires 
his speech, sound by sound, combining and 
babbling these sounds in syllables before at- 
tempting words. A deaf child must be induced 
to follow the same process. He must employ 
his eyes and his sense of touch instead of his 
ears in order to place his tongue, palate and lips 
in the various positions used in making speech. 

Character is the one thing a deaf pupil must 
have in order to become a citizen worthy of re- 
spect. From the beginning to the end of this 
school course, every effort is made to teach him 
to think clearly and to express his thoughts in 
good English, to instill a love of justice, honor 
and truth, and to train his hand in order that he 
may secure a comfortable livelihood. It is a 
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rare thing to find a deaf loafer, or to see one in 
the police court or in prison. Deaf beggars are 
usually fakes. The value of educating the deaf 
is proved by the fact that they become indus- 
trious, self-supporting, and lawabiding citizens. 

The Home Economics department offers les- 
sons in foods and cookery, clothing and textiles, 
the care and management of the home, and the 
care of children. The classes in foods and cook- 
ery are divided into beginning, intermediate, 
and advanced. The lessons are planned on the 
meal basis and the pupils work toward the plan- 
ning, preparation and serving of breakfasts, 
luncheons, and dinners. Attention is given to 
the important question of planning healthful 
meals for both children and adults. The course 
includes the selection and use of food, food 
purchasing and preparation, food preservation, 
and table manners. This course begins with the 
seventh grade and is continued through the high 
school. 

The Art department is open to all pupils in 
the school except the kindergarten classes. The 
beginners have half hour periods a week, the 
intermediate classes forty minutes, and the ad- 
vanced classes one to four hours according to 
grade and ability. 

The course of study used in our Printing de- 
partment is approximately the same as that 
prepared by the United Typothetae of America. 
It is outlined as a four year course, but the stu- 
dent is allowed to advance as rapidly as his 
individual ability will permit. More emphasis is 
placed on actual work and contact with print- 
ing machinery and equipment than on study 
and oral recitations. Through constant work 
with words and language the boys are able to 
improve their knowledge of the English lan- 
guage and its proper use. They learn to make 
their minds, hands, and eyes work together, and 
are given the firm foundation of a trade so that 


when they leave school, they will be able to 
earn a living. 

Those who have the ability and desire to be- 
come linotypists are taught the mechanical 
operation and care of linotype machines. They 
are given opportunity to practice operation of 
the machines as well as to make minor repairs. 
There are many graduates of this school now 
working as linotypists in printing plants through- 
out the state. When a boy leaves school to 
enter the trade, he may enter as an advanced 
apprentice, or in many cases, as a journeyman. 
Deaf men have, for the most part, been success- 
ful as printers and have been well liked by their 
employers. They are found in all branches of 
the trade, as make-up men, linotypists, lock-up 
men, press feeders, and foremen. Still others 
have founded shops of their own. Many have 
joined the United Typothetae of America and 
are in good standing. 

The Woodwork and Farm Carpentry depart- 
ment of our school has many and varied angles 
of instruction suited to the many different types 
of pupils enrolled in that department. The 
course of instruction is carried out by the pro- 
ject method, thus enabling the instructor to have 
the pupils do what they need most for their own 
good. The course includes cabinet making, 
farm carpentry, painting, and general repair 
work. 

The Wisconsin School for the Deaf has thirty- 
six members on its faculty, including an ath- 
letic coach, full time physical education instruc- 
tor; and conducts a grade school, high school, 
and vocational school. There are two gym- 
nasiums, a hospital, and modern dormitories. 

In the education of the deaf one must not lose 
track of this outstanding fact, that no education 
is worth while unless among other things, it 
provides for the individual the means of making 
a living. 





Open The Door of Opportunity for The Handicapped 


HE March, 1935, issue of the Wisconsin Journal 

of Education carried an appeal to the teachers 
of Wisconsin to support an Easter seal sale on 
behalf of physically handicapped youth and 
adults in Wisconsin. The splendid response 
brought by that article encourages the Journal 
again to appeal to the teachers of Wisconsin to 
take an active part in promoting the program 
which was last year successfully carried on 
with their co-operation. 

In 1935 the central organization of the Wis- 
consin Association for the Disabled realized 
over $7,000 from the sale which made possible 
clinical attention for 1221 crippled children and 
adults, and the establishment of a scholarship 
fund for physically handicapped youth in higher 
institutions of learning in Wisconsin. 

This year, as last year, the sale is getting the 
almost unanimous support of the state-wide 
civic and fraternal organizations and the en- 
dorsement of social leaders everywhere. Un- 
dertaken in co-operation with the International 
Society for Crippled Children, the campaign will 
open on March 15 and close on April 15. It is 
hoped that this year at least the same amount 
of money will be realized as last year. A 


liberal share of the proceeds will remain within 
the county for those needs of the handicapped 
which cannot be filled from public funds. 
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Every attempt is made to give handicapped children opportunities to develop talents 


and interests. The youngsters in the above group are 
crooked little limbs keep them from playing football and like sports with other children. 


Wisconsin's Educational Program 


For Crippled Children 





hmving a grand time, even if their 








Marguerite Lison Ingram 
Director, Crippled Children Division, 
Department of Public Instruction 


N DISCUSSING the problems of education of 

crippled children, it is necessary to include 
also a consideration of the problems relating 
to medical and after-care services. During the 
early years of the life of a crippled child, while 
there is still an opportunity to improve his phy- 
sical condition, it is essential that there be 
maintained a very close relationship between 
the program for his physical care and that for 
his education. 

It is also essential in any discussion regard- 
ing education for crippled children, to differen- 
tiate between the educational problem of the 
crippled child with normal mentality and that of 
the child who unfortunately has a mental as 
well as a physical handicap. Whatever service 
is possible with the existing facilities for care 
and education of crippled children, is rendered 
the child with a mental and physical handicap; 
but these services are not described in this 
article. The term, “crippled children”, therefor, 
refers only to those children having normal 
mentality. 

Until studies are made in any community re- 
garding the crippled child problem, few people 
have any realization of the number of such chil- 
dren, nor of the complexity of the problem in- 
volved in providing for their care and education. 
It has been found that there are at least three 
crippled children under 21 years of age per 
thousand population. In communities where 
there has been an epidemic of infantile paraly- 
sis, the ratio of crippled children to general pop- 
ulation is higher than three per thousand. Until 


the needs of these children are analyzed, the 
average person thinks of the problem as only 
relating to surgical, whereas it has been found 
that among crippled children, only 23% are in 
need of such care. Many of the children are in 
need of physical therapy treatment, however, 
and that need is of great importance in the con- 
sideration of any educational program for crip- 
pled children. 

The educational program for the crippled 
child differs greatly from that for the other 
groups of handicapped children; the deaf, the 
blind, or those with a mental handicap. With 
many crippled children their educational needs 
are a supplement to the surgical or therapeutic 
needs, in that adjustments must be made in 
academic programs during periods that a child 
for the purpose of treatment is in hospitals or 
special schools. With other groups of handi- 
capped children, their educational problem is 
one demanding special teaching technique, 
whereas no special teaching technique is in- 
volved in the educational program of the men- 
tally normal crippled child, but rather adjust- 
ments involving special building facilities, su- 
pervision of physical care, transportation, or 
maintenance. 

In the development of an educational pro- 
gram for crippled children, not only must the 
needs in regard to their physical care be con- 
sidered at al! times, but the question also of 
granting equal opportunities to all crippled chil- 
dren of a state, must be kept in mind constantly. 
A state fails in its responsibility when it does not 
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make the same provisions available to the child 
of rural areas and small towns as to those crip- 
pled children living in its larger urban centers. 
The fact that it may be more convenient and less 
costly to provide special educational facilities 
for crippled children residing in large cities in 
no way lessens responsibility in the matter of 
equalizing opportunities. 

As a means of providing supervision and 
treatment and also special educational facilities 
to crippled children, Wisconsin has established 
an orthopedic school program. At the present 
time there are eight such schools where aca- 
demic instruction is provided as in any regular 
school, and where physical therapy is provided 
according to the recommendations of each child's 
physician. As a means of making available 
these facilities to crippled children of rural areas 
and small towns, legal provision is made for 
state aid for maintenance for those crippled 
children who must leave their homes to come to 
a city where an orthopedic school is established. 
At present one-third of the children enrolled in 
orthopedic schools are non-residents. 

In an analysis of the enrollment of these 
schools during the past school year, it was 
found that 85% might have attended q regular 
school if provided with transportation. They 
were enrolled in the orthopedic schools only 
for the purpose of treatment and will be trans- 
ferred back to their local schools when treat- 
ment is no longer necessary. The remaining 
15% attended the orthopedic schools because 
of the special building facilities provided, and 
are the group who are so extensively handi- 
capped that they are unable to walk or climb 
stairs and, therefore, are not able to attend a 
regular school. Half of those who attended 
orthopedic schools because of their need for 
special school facilities, rather than for the pur- 
pose of treatment, were children suffering with 
heart trouble who were advised by their physi- 
cian to have transportation to school, to elim- 
inate stair climbing, and to have rest periods 
while at school. In order to provide special 
schools for all the crippled children who require 
such facilities it is estimated that the present 
eight schools will need to be enlarged and that 
there are also six other cities in the state where 
such schools are needed. 

With the provision made by Wisconsin in 1927 
for aid for transportation of crippled children to 
regular schools, a statute unique to this state, it 
is possible now to arrange an uninterrupted 
educational program for most of the crippled 
children. Heretofore, many of these children be- 
came retarded through absence caused by diffi- 
culty in walking to school. They had been able 
to attend quite regularly during good weather, 
even though they wore braces and used 
crutches, but during the inclement weather when 
there was danger of slipping on icy walks, many 
crippled children were forced to remain at home. 

Even with the present educational facilities 
in orthopedic schools and the transportation serv- 
ice to regular schools, there remains a lack of 
educational opportunity for some crippled chil- 
dren. Fortunately the group being deprived of 
an education is small. There are perhaps fifty 
to seventy-five extensively handicapped chil- 
dren, most of whom are in wheel chairs or have 
serious difficulty in walking, for whom the spe- 
cial facilities at orthopedic schools are not ade- 
quate to meet their needs. In the cities where 


orthopedic schools are located it is sometimes 
possible to arrange for the enrollment of 
seriously handicapped children who reside in 
such cities. Where such children, however, re- 
side outside of these cities, the problem of pro- 
viding them with academic instruction becomes 
a difficult one. It has been found that it is al- 
most impossible to locate boarding homes which 
will provide, at any reasonable cost, mainte- 
nance for disabled children requiring considera- 
ble matron care and often some nursing care. 
Before our educational program for crippled 
children is complete in this state, there will be 
required a boarding school for this small group 
of children for whom the orthopedic schools are 
not adequate to meet their needs. There is a 
definite and urgent need for a school providing 
for about fifty children, where the school and 
boarding home facilities are combined and are 
arranged for the convenience of children who 
are unable to walk. Very few of this group 
have any treatment recommended for them, but 
all perhaps are in need of some medical super- 
vision. 

As an attempt to temporarily meet the needs 
of this group local districts are, in many in- 
stances, providing academic instruction in the 
homes, at local expense. In large cities, where 
such an educational provision can be carried on 
systematically and under supervision, the plan 
of home instruction has been found more or less 
satisfactory. Under other conditions home teach- 
ing has been used only as a last resort, and has 
not proved a very efficient means of educating 
these children. 

When the educational program for crippled 
children in this state was organized in 1927, it 
was found in studies made of some of the coun- 
ties, that crippled children who had undergone 
hospital care had lost one, two and, in some in- 
stances, five years of academic instruction. In 
order to fill this gap in the educational program 
of these children, legislation was passed pro- 
viding for academic instruction for crippled chil- 
dren while in hospitals. The supervision of this 
work is under the superintendent of schools of 
the city in which the hospital is located, and 
the entire cost of the instruction is paid from the 
appropriation granted the Crippled Children Di- 
vision. Academic classes are now carried on in 
the Milwaukee Children’s Hospital, in the Mil- 
waukee Children’s Hospital Convalescent Home 
located in Waukesha County, and in the Wis- 
consin Orthopedic Hospital, Madison. 

The academic teachers chosen to teach in the 
orthopedic schools and hospital classes are those 
who are experienced in the teaching of physi- 
cally normal children, but in addition they must 
have a sympathetic understanding of the individ- 
ual problems of crippled children. Teachers of 
crippled children, because of their personality 
qualifications and their insight into the varied in- 
dividual needs of the children under their care, 
are able to assist in overcoming handicaps. As 
a result of the philosophy instilled in the chil- 
dren, of facing obstacles bravely, one finds in 
the hospital classes and in orthopedic schools, a 
group of children who have acquired much self- 
confidence, initiative, poise, and a very happy 
attitude toward life. 

In the hospital classes there are often older 
children who, before coming to the hospital, had 
terminated their academic program, either be- 

(Continued on page 330) 
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The Education of Handicapped Children 


Handicapped Children in Our Public Schools 
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Special Classes in the Public Schools for Children Who 
Are Deaf and Hard of Hearing, Blind and Partially 
Sighted, and Defective of Speech. 
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— 





Lavilla A. Ward 
State Dept. of Public Instruction 


Day Schools for the Deaf 

Wisconsin is one of the first states, if not the 
first state, to provide for the education of children 
handicapped by deafness, blindness and de- 
fective speech in its public schools. The great 
advantage of this provision is the fact that the 
children remain in the normal environment of 
the home and community. 

The handicap of deafness which prevents the 
normal development of speech and language 
was the first to be recognized, and the first day 
school for the deaf in the state was a private 
school esablished in Milwaukee in 1878. It was 
sponsored by the Wisconsin Phonological Insti- 
tute, a society incorporated in 1879 for the pur- 
pose of promoting the oral education of the deaf. 

Through the efforts of the friends of this little 
school a bill was brought before the legislature 
of 1882 providing for the establishment and sup- 
port of a public day school in Milwaukee, but 
it was defeated. In 1883 it was amended so as 
to include incorporated cities and villages and 
again it was defeated. In 1884 the N.E.A. met in 
Madison. Doctor Alexander Graham Bell, the in- 
ventor and scientist, was on the program and 
spoke advocating the proposed day schools for 
the deaf. The Governor heard him and was so 
impressed that he pointed out the need of 
greater facilities for the education of the deaf 
of the state in his next message to the legisla- 
ture. Doctor Bell was invited to return and pre- 
sent the merits of the bill to the legislature. This 
he did so ably that the bill was passed in 1885. 

In the fall of that year the little day school 
of Milwaukee consisting of 11 pupils went under 
the administration of the city Board of Education 
and by 1900 fifteen such schools were estab- 
lished in different sections of the state. 

In the spring of 1898 Doctor Bell again re- 
turned to Wisconsin to visit the day schools for 
the deaf. The following is a quotation from his 
report on the work. 

“Wisconsin has startled America with 
her progress in the education of the deaf. 
The Wisconsin system of small public day 
schools taught by the oral method, in 
cities and villages, convenient to the 
homes of the deaf children, is the most 
important movement of the century for the 
benefit of the deaf.” 


The deaf child enters school at the age of 
four, five or six, usually a normal healthly 
youngster, but from the standpoint of speech he 
hasn't the physical ability to articulate that 
the baby of 12 or 18 months has, because chil- 
dren with normal hearing begin to imitate 
sounds and speech very early and by that time 
are speaking a few words and phrases. 

The great problem in the education of the 
deaf and hard of hearing is the development of 
speech, the comprehension of language, and lip 
reading. These are special tools that are re- 


quired by these children in order that they may 
receive in some measure what life holds for the 
average individual in the various fields of edu- 
cational endeavor and the activities that sur- 
round us daily. These they must have to ex- 
perience success and happiness in a world of 
hearing people from both an economic and 
social point of view. 

In the elementary education of the deaf, spe- 
cially trained teachers and much special equip- 
ment are required. Most of the day schools are 
located in the elementary public schools. As the 
hard-of-hearing children and the bright deaf 
children acquire sufficient ability in speech, lip- 
reading and reading, they take much of their 
work with normal children and many of the 
children graduate from hearing high schools. 
They have the same opportunity for vocational 
education as the hearing children and get this 
training in classes with the hearing. 

In the past two years one or more hearing 
aids have been purchased for every day school. 
The work on them so far indicates that the 
speech of every child can be improved by their 
use and with the children who can actually hear 
language the very slow process of elementary 
education can be greatly speeded up. The cur- 
rent issue of the Volta Review gives a report on 
the latest research in this field. It states that 
from 45 to 50 per cent of the children in schools 
can be given language through these machines 
and that the speech of the remainder can be 
greatly improved. 

There are day schools for the deaf in 21 of the 
larger cities and towns of the state with 61 
teachers employed and an enrollment of 471 
children, 100 of whom are taking one or more 
subjects in the regular grades. 


Sight-Saving Classes 


In 1907 through the efforts of the Wisconsin 
Aid Society for the Blind the legislature pro- 
vided for the establishment of day schools for 
the blind under the law governing day schools 
for the deaf. A class was opened in Milwaukee 
immediately and by 1911 classes had been es- 
tablished in Racine, Antigo and Bloomington but 
after a few years the classes in Antigo and 
Bloomington were discontinued. The class in Ra- 
cine continued until 1928. The great majority of 
these children have some vision. In 1926 classes 
were organized and equipped to conserve their 
vision. In the fall of 1934 a sight-saving class 
was established in Superior and one in Oshkosh 
in 1935. 

Special education for these children did not 
develop and spread over the state as it did for 
the deaf and hard of hearing, probably because 
a serious defect in vision is not recognized as 
readily as the defect in hearing, as there is no 
speech or language handicap, and secondly be- 
cause the great majority of cases can be cor- 
rected by glasses 
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While the number needing special education 
is not so great as with the defective of hearing, 
there is still a very great need for the work. 
A conservative estimate based upon the finding 
of country-wide surveys indicate that one child 
in every 700 to 1000 of school population needs 
special education because of defective vision. 

The special problem in the education of these 
children is to provide a room with the proper 
lighting and educational equipment for the con- 
servation of vision and to establish habits in the 
children in the care and use of the eyes that will 
conserve vision. 

These children prepare their lessons in the 
special room with the assistance of a trained 
teacher and recite in regular classes for normal 
children. 

At present Milwaukee has four teachers with 
an enrollment of 71 children; Superior one 
teacher with an enrollment of 8 and Oshkosh 
one teacher with an enrollment of 6, making a 
total of 6 teachers and 85 children. 


Special Classes for the Defective of Speech 


The beginning of the correction of speech de- 
fects in Wisconsin has a unique history. Very 
soon after the establishment of the day schools 
for the deaf in which teachers took children with 
no speech and gave them speech, the parents 
and friends:of children with serious defects in 
speech turned to these teachers for assistance. 
In this way many of these children came into 
the day schools for training long before the leg- 
islature provided aid for them in 1913 and some 
of the work was continued in most of the day 
schools until 1921. 

Soon after aid was provided Milwaukee and 
Janesville established classes for these children 
on a part-time basis, very much like the organi- 
zation we have today. About 1920 came the rec- 
ognition that this placement of children with de- 
fective speech in schools for the deaf was harm- 
ful to both the deaf and defective of speech and 
in 1921 these children were excluded from the 
day schools. Immediately following this the 
larger cities and towns of the state very quickly 
established classes for these children. 

Most of these children make normal progress 
in school. The problem is that of a personality 
difficulty due to the speech disorder or an emo- 
tional state which interferes seriously in a suc- 
cessful and happy adjustment to life, socially 
and economically. 

The teachers of these children are specially 
trained to understand the underlying causes of 
both physical and emotional difficulties. They 
diagnose and institute training and with the as- 
sistance of classroom teacher and home, correc- 
tions are made. 

At the present time 24 cities of the state main- 
tain classes for these children. There is an en- 
rollment of over 7000 under 33 teachers. 





Anyone visiting classes of crippled children cannot 
help but be impressed with the cheerfulness of the 
boys and girls. Being with others in like difficulties, 
with the attending feeling that they all are a part of 
the state’s educational system, results in a healthy 
outlook on the part of these children. 





Crippled Children— 
(Continued from page 328) ? 


cause of discouragement or because of the 
seeming lack of opportunity to continue at 
school. In the hospital classes the teachers are 
often successful in arousing the interest and 
determination of these crippled boys and girls 
to return to either their local school or to an 
orthopedic school after they are discharged from 
the hospital. The hospital classes make pos- 
sible the continuation of education, during the 
surgical treatment period and are also a means 
of preventing discouragement which would re- 
sult if the children were not busy with their 
interesting studies. 

The time spent in either the hospital classes or 
in the orthopedic schools is usually of short dur- 
ation. In the orthopedic schools it is found that 
37% of the children return each year to their 
regular schools, having received the maximum 
benefit possible from the treatment and super- 
vision given. Regardless of the short period 
which the special teachers have to work with 
crippled children, they make every effort to 
widen the horizon of interests and activities 
of the children under their care. In the hos- 
pitals and schools, boy and girl scout troups 
are organized, nature classes are carried 
on, and trips are made to various industries 
and public buildings in the community. Re- 
cently at the Wisconsin Othopedic Hospital for 
Children, Dr. Cox of the Second Byrd Expedition 
gave an illustrated talk to the children at the 
hospital. A minister who had visited the Holy 
Land last summer was invited to give an illus- 
trated talk to the children at the hospital. Many 
organizations and individuals have cooperated 
splendidly with the teachers of crippled chil- 
dren, in granting every opportunty possible to 
increase the social contacts of children. 

Since 1927 when the Crippled Child Educa- 
tional Law was passed, the whole educational 
status of crippled children in Wisconsin has 
changed. Now with the legal provision for state 
aid for cost of academic instruction in hospitals, 
for state aid for the excess cost of conducting 
orthopedic schools, and for aid for transportation 
to regular schools, it is possible to maintain a 
continuous adequate educational program for 
many of the children who require such service. 

However, before all crippled children have 
the services which they require there will 
need to be increased orthopedic school facili- 
ties and also a boarding school as described 
above for very extensively handicapped crippled 
children. With the assistance of federal funds 
from the recently enacted Social Security Act 
it is hoped that orthopedic schools can be es- 
tablished in several other cities in the state. 
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CREATIVE WRITING 


Dorothy Canfield 
Eagle River High School 


S INSPIRATION necessary for creative writ- 

ing? I would answer the question affirma- 
tively. One must not make the students feel 
that an assignment has been given them—“I 
want you to write a poem in free-verse for 
tomorrow.” 

In our American Literature course, the sen- 
iors had finished a unit on Modern American 
Poetry; they had read Carl Sandburg, Walt 
Whitman, Vachel Lindsay, and the host of 
other contemporaries who contribute to our 
modern ‘“‘free-verse poetry.” Now was the time 
to strike! “‘I’d like to see if you people could 
write a poem like one of these poets!” 

A grin of inferiority passes over their faces; 
they think I’m fooling! (Yes, I’m smiling, 
too!) Then one student whispers to his neigh- 
bor—they begin to be interested. 

The next question is, “Do we have to write 
a poem, Miss Canfield?” 

My answer is, ‘‘Absolutely not, but I would 
like to see what you can do.” 

That was enough motivation. The next morn- 
ing there were twenty-three original poems on 
my desk, and there are twenty-five in the class. 

What is more, not one of the poems was 
forced; each one was the product of inspira- 
tion, and a few showed considerable talent. The 
following poems are examples of what a stu- 
dent can do without making- a compulsory 
assignment. 


Autumn Night 


Swiftly 

Darkness folds all into her cloak 
The night around me floods until 
My simple soul is drenched. 

I walk along the silent road 
And look into the dark 
Wondering. ~ 


Glittering 

Stars blink down on me 
Lighting the heaven’s bowl like 
Distant beacons clear and sharp. 
A quiet wind slaps fitfully as if 
Feebly protesting at my bold 
Intrusion. 


Scurrying 

Leaves tumble across the road 

Heaping with crispy sounds 

In writhing dunes along the road. 

Ideals and inspirations scarce remembered 
Thriflingly return in realms of 

Solitude. 
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Peace 

Like a messenger from God 

Enters me, calming and putting 

New strength into my weary mind. 

I feel that hope and love and beauty 
Live within me yet at night in 


Autumn. 
—Robert Gander 


Thoughts at Night 


Alone 

At night 

Walking—endlessly walking! 

Defiant—fiercely kicking at the dead leaves 

Beneath my feet. The wind tossed about my emotions 

Leaving me cold, 

Yet, strangely warm when compared with the 
chillness 

Of my own dead heart. 


Alone 

At night 

No longer. Walking hand in hand with God. 
Happy—breathing in the coolness of His breath 
Listening eagerly to His modulated tones 
Giving me peace, 

Yet touching a burning light to the fervor 


Of the candle in my heart. 
—Ruth Zimpelmann 


I feel a poem in my heart tonight, 

A lovely thing—never to be written; 
Beautiful words—never to be uttered. 
It shall die within me 

Leaving me not cold 

But warm with its exquisite 
Tenderness. 


Ah heart! it is your own to guard 
Since you cannot let it free, 

Hold its slender fluttering life 

Until the flame has faded 

And then, weep not 

Within you lies God’s gift 


Eternity! 
—Ruth Zimpelmann 


Clouds 


O clouds, you come from some distant land. 
But where ?— 

That, you, and you alone, do know. 

You proudly sail across the sky 

Like a peacock 

Strutting across the yard. 

What supernatural power do you possess 
That you can change yourself 

From a tiny mouse to a mighty giant, 
With power to conquer the rays of the sun 
And plunge the world into a gloomy darkness? 
As you sail slowly on, 

On towards the distant horizon, 

You slowly diminish into a tiny speck, 


Then you fade away. 
—George Pacewitz 
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On to Milwaukee! 
May 11-15 
Headquarters—Hotel Schroeder 


Have you made your plans? Delegates are plan- 
ning to go by bus, train, car and plane. In fact there 
have been rumors of hitch hiking if other plans fail. 

Every Wisconsin Congress group should be actively 
planning ways and means to have as large a delega- 
tion as possible at this National-and-State convention. 
The opportunity is here—see the great National pro- 
gram concentrated in four full days of conference 
and discussion and have a good time doing it. Plans 
are underway to make this convention pleasant and 
profitable. 

More significant than ever is the challenge to par- 
ents and teachers to cooperate intelligently for wel- 
fare of youth in the face of a changing social order 
with important implications for educational planning. 
The dignity of the call inspires a full realization of 
responsibilities for service. However, to serve well, 
one must be informed and enthusiastic. Both infor- 
mation and enthusiasm will be found— 


WHERE ?—Milwaukee, Hotel Schroeder. 
WHEN ?—May 11 to 15. 


WHY ?—National Congress of Parents and 
Teachers is holding its own Convention there. 


State Convention Plans 


The Wisconsin Congress will hold its annual state 
convention in conjunction with the National conven- 
tion in Milwaukee in May. It is planned to hold two 
early morning sessions so that regular business, revi- 
sions, resolutions, membership, National Parent 
Teacher Magazine awards, and recognition for Stand- 
ard and Superior Associations will enable all Wis- 
consin delegates to attend the state business sessions 
without missing any part of the National program. 

Wisconsin members are urged to make hotel res- 
ervations early and directly with the hotel selected. 
Reservations are now coming in to headquarters at 
Hotel Schroeder and early attention will prevent dis- 
appointments. Full information on hotel rates are in 
the hands of each local president. Further detailed in- 
formation can be secured from the state office. Write 
and state your needs if you have a special problem— 
careful consideration will be given to each request. 

No disappointments this year are anticipated con- 
cerning attendance at the annual banquet. So that 
every delegate may be accommodated, the arena of the 
Milwaukee Auditorium has been secured to accom- 
modate the large attendance. 

Wisconsin members will be pleased that two of 
Wisconsin’s leading citizens have been invited by the 
National Board to give key speeches on the conven- 
tion program—Governor Philip F. La Follette will be 
the banquet speaker, Tuesday night May 12; and 
President Glenn Frank, University, will address the 
Wednesday evening meeting. 

Presidents! Watch for the Pink Convention News 
Sheets! Addressed to you but intended for your en- 
tire membership! Pass on a/] announcements! 


Watch Us Growl 
Associations that have come into membership since 
February 1: 

Bethesda—Waukesha County; Lyman Lake 
—South Range; Third Ward—Eau Claire; 
Dunbar—Dunbar; Sandberg—Marinette Coun- 
ty; Vesper—Vesper; Wisconsin Dells—Wis- 
consin Dells (Reinstated). 

47 new associations and 5 reinstatements to date— 
February 28, 1936. 





Douglas County reports a record—all but one asso- 
ciation in membership with the Wisconsin Congress. 
It is predicted that Douglas County will achieve a 
100 per cent “P.T.A.” county before March 31. How 
does your county “measure up” ? 





The membership ranks of the various associations 
according to total membership to date are listed below 
in the order stated in the February issue of the 
JOURNAL, 

West High, Madison—The largest associa- 
tion in Wisconsin. 

The 5 largest high school associations: West 
High—Madison; Central High—Madison; 
Edgewood — Madison; Lincoln — Milwaukee; 
East High—Superior. 

The 5 largest elementary associations: Lake 
Bluff—Shorewood; At water—Shorewood; 
Henry Clay—Whitefish Bay; Richard Street— 
Whitefish Bay; Blaine—Superior. 

The 5 largest rural associations: Hales Cor- 
ners—Milwaukee County; Briggsviile—Mar- 
quette County; Dublin—Kenosha County; 
Wausaukee—Marinette County; Ondossagon— 
Ashland County. 

The 5 largest “combination” (grade & high) 
associations: Spooner; Clintonville; Abbotts- 
ford; Ladysmith; Oconto Falls. 





During March all dues must reach the state office. 
When the books are closed the final membership rec- 
ord will then be available and it will be possible to 
publish the records of the locals making the greatest 
gains during the year. These gains will be published 
in the March issue of the JOURNAL. 

The life and vitality of your association depends 
upon the number of members actively and sincerely 
participating in a fine program. A small membership 
often means poor planning in inviting all interested 
school patrons to “belong”. No group can actually 
sense its opportunities, can become a force with pres- 
tige and influence in the community unless its mem- 
bership is representative in numbers. 

WHERE THERE IS GROWTH THERE HAS 
BEEN PLANNED MEMBERSHIP DRIVES! 

WHERE THERE IS GROWTH THERE HAS 
BEEN EFFORT! 

In the final analysis—‘‘Nothing is accomplished 
without enthusiasm’. For that reason leaders are 
urged to know their jobs—to search for ways and 
means through which the intelligent enthusiasm of 
fine leaders can attract members to carry on an effec- 
tive program which will build intelligent understand- 
ing of home and school problems. The quality of 
each individual local determines the tone of the state 
organization. A strong network of locals should as- 
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sure strength to the Wisconsin Congress of Parents 
and Teachers. 

Let's make membership mean more—let's attach 
more significance to our membership card and all that 
it implies. Invite members of your family to join you 
in membership. Enlist the interest of friends. Let's 
make the final stride in March so that the Wisconsin 
Congress will register a gain worthy of its plans and 
programs. 


Attention—Membership Chairmen 

In addition to the usual membership awards, there 
will be additional individual recognition to member- 
ship chairmen whose associations have made signifi- 
cant gain. Mrs. C. W. Skowlund, State Membership 
Chairman announces the formation of an “Oak Leaf 
Club” for distinguished membership work. Personal 
awards will be made to three chairmen whose groups 
have made the greatest gain per cents— 

(1) in associations having 50 or less members 
last year. 

(2) in associations having 100 to 50 members 
last year. . 

(3) in associations having 150 to 100 members 
last year. 

What nine chairmen will be charter members of 
the Oak Leaf Club? Watch the April issue of the 
JOURNAL. 

* 
—Radio— 

National Congress of Parents and Teachers’ 
Program—Wednesday 1:30 P. M. to 
2:00 P. M.—NBC, Blue Network 
March 18—The Continued Education of Adults— 
Morse Cartwright, Director American As- 
sociation for Adult Education, New York 

City. : 

March 25—Alcohol and Modern Life—William Mc- 
Andrew, Editor, “Educational Review Sec- 
tion’, of School and Society, Mamaroneck, 
N. Y 


Neighborhood Playmates and the Develop- 
ment of Social Behavior—Leonard Cot- 
trell, Cornell University, Ithaca, N. Y. 
April 8—Supervised After-School Play—Charles H. 
McCloy, Research Professor in Anthrop- 
ometry and Physical Education, Univer- 
sity of Iowa, Iowa City. 


April 1— 


Wisconsin Congress of Parents and Teachers 
Program—WHA-WLBL Mondays, 
3:30 to 3:45 P. M. 

Building the House of Health—Series of four 
broadcasts—prepared and given by Dr. Amy Louise 
Hunter, Bureau of Child Welfare, State Board of 
Health, Wisconsin Congress Chairman of Physical 
Hygiene. 

March 2—Health Foundation. 

March 9—Building the Health Structure. 

March 16—Establishing Good Health Habits. 

March 23—Health Protection. 

March 30—The Major Health Project of the Na- 
tional Congress—prepared and given 
by Dr. E. C. Hartman, Janesville, 
State Summer Round Up Chairman. 








Our President Honored 

The Educational Policies Commission recently an- 
nounced at its headquarters offices in Washington 
that Mrs. W. A. Hastings, Madison, President of 
The Wisconsin Congress of Parents and Teachers has 
been appointed as Consultant ex officio for the Com- 
mission. 

The Commission was appointed for a five-year 
term of office in December, 1935, by the joint action 
of the National Education Association and the De- 
partment of Superintendence to develop long-range 
planning for the improvement of American Schools. 

The consultants will receive important materials 
prepared by the Educational Policies Commission and 
will be asked to assist the Commission by expressing 
opinions on issues submitted, by ra:sing additional 
issues to be considered by the Commission, by dis- 
seminating the recommendations, and by reporting the 
conclusions of important committees of which the 
consultants are members. 











AS OUR CHILDREN SEE US 


If I Were the Mother of a Sixteen Year 
Old Girl 


Original Contribution by a Student! 





If I were the mother of a sixteen year old 
girl, I would have had my daughter's person- 
ality to mold for sixteen years. From her early 
childhood I would have taught her and rea- 
soned with her instead of leaving problems to 
lie within her mind unsolved so she would be 
self-conscious in early youth. Then when she 
is sixteen and at the age when she should 
have a good time I would by all means let her 
have it. I think she should have friends of 
both sexes and be let to pick her own. As far 
as having “‘dates’’ would go, I would let her 
have them providing they were of the right 
kind and I would know where and with whom 
she is going. I wouldn't try to be a “pal 
mother,” who boasts of having her daughter's 
friendship and go with her all over. Every 
young girl resents it, much as she might love 
her mother. 

My house would be open to her friends, and 
those who would come to such a party and 
stick are the good ones. The bad friends fall 
out as they do not desire such a quiet time. 





I would have told her about the things she 


i} unless she would be disappointed in my atti- 





must know in regard to “Life’’ and the world, 
so she will not fall into despair at the first 
blow. I would have tried to cultivate her con- 
fidence while she was yet young by answering 
her first questions truthfully and never beg for 
her confidences. They ought to come naturally 


tude toward such matters as she would tell. I 
wouldn't be ‘nosey’, for she must have her 








share of privacy, physical and mental. I would 
want her to be dressed neatly and in good 
taste, have an education and obtain culture. 
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Emergency Vacations 

Unprecedented weather conditions of the 
present season have created a situation not con- 
templated when the schools were started last 
fall. In many instances it has been necessary to 
postpone the schools on account of drifted high- 
ways and otherwise adverse weather conditions, 
and the question has very definitely arisen as to 
whether or not the time thus lost has to be 
made up. 

Under the provisions of 40.16 (1), the 
school board undoubtedly has authority to de- 
clare a temporary vacation period in the event 
of closed highways, the failure of the heating 
plant, or any other situation which makes it 
impracticable to try to operate the school. In 
cases where the teacher js properly notified of 
the decision of the board with reference to the 
vacation, she cannot collect her compensation 
for the days during which the school was closed. 
However, if she goes to the schoolhouse on 
account of the failure of the board to notify her 
of the vacation then she would be entitled to 
her compensation for such days. 

Under the provisions of 40.19 (3), not to 
exceed five Saturdays may be counted in any 
school year when school is taught thereon for 
the purpose of making up lost time with the 
consent of the school board. 

In the event that inclement weather prevents 
school attendance and school is closed, the days 
thus lost cannot be counted as days taught until 
such time as these days are made up by teaching 
on Saturdays or by extending the closing period 
of school. 

When a teacher is in doubt as to her rights 
with reference to loss of time she should con- 
sult her contract with the school board. There 
are some printed forms of contracts in use in 
the state in which the teacher abrogates all her 
rights with reference to this matter and there 
are other forms of contracts in use where the 
burden is placed exclusively upon the school 
board. 

School board members and teachers should 
keep in mind that the main purpose of all 
schools is to give the boys and girls an oppor- 
tunity to attend regularly so as to secure a good 
common school education. This, school boards 
should keep in mind when determining the 
opening date and vacations during the school 
year. Teachers should keep in mind that they 
have a duty to perform and that is to cooperate 
with the school board members to bring about 
the best kind of a school for the boys and girls. 


| 


| ch 


When a school board declares a vacation and 
the teacher is notified it is her duty to abide by 
the board’s decision. She cannot override a de- 
cision made by the school board. 

_ In general, then, we may state that the time 
lost by unanticipated vacations should be made 
up to the greatest degree that time and circum- 
stances will permit. 

In cases where the school is closed by action 
of the health officers on account of the preva- 
lence of contagious disease, the situation is 
somewhat different. When this situation arises 
the teacher is not required to make up the time 
thus lost and her compensation goes on during 
the period of enforced vacation, provided she 
holds herself in readiness to resume her school 
duties at any time upon release of the quaran- 
tine regulations by the proper authorities. It is 
not necessary that teachers shall remain in the 
district during the time schools are closed on 
account of the presence of contagious disease, 
provided the school board is kept informed as 
to the location of such teachers. 

Where school is closed for such a reason it is 
not necessary that the time so lost be made up 
in order that the district may continue to share 
in the distribution of school aids provided the 
school was taught at least three months during 
the year. 

e 


Present Status of Education in Wisconsin 


In many respects, the year 1929 may be 
termed the “peak year” for industry, business, 
and many other lines of endeavor. Especially 
was this true in regard to the public schools, if 
outlay for expenditures for new buildings, re- 
pairs and equipment, and for teachers’ salaries 
may serve as a criterion for efficiency. 

The total expenditure for the 528,130 en- 
rollment in Wisconsin’s public schools for the 
year ending June 30, 1930 was $56,050,376—a 
per capita cost of $106.13—the highest in the 
history of the State. 

For the school year ending June 30, 1934, 
the total expenditures for the public schools of 
the State had dropped to $42,284,500 and the 
school population had increased to 552,312—a 
per capita cost of $76.56. 

Some of the factors that contributed to this 
curtailment of expenditure were: 

1. Drastic salary reductions; nearly 20% average 
for the State. 


2. Halting of building programs. 
3. Reduction of local tax levies for school pur- 


poses. 
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4, Drawing on surpluses (cash on hand). 
5. Increased tax delinquencies. 

6. Reduction of state aids. 

7. Other rigid economies. 

Since 1934, when the total expenditures 
reached the low water mark, an upward trend 
has been very much in evidence. With a better 
outlook in general, local communities are col- 


‘lecting more taxes, and state aids have been 


slightly increased. A few communities with 
federal aid are-engaged in building programs; 
salaries have partially or in whole, been re- 
stored; and the former tendencies to curb and 
restrict school activities have been replaced by 
a more enriched curriculum. 

Wisconsin’s public schools have weathered 
this depression without sacrificing a standard 
program. 

® 


Text-book Administration 

This department is frequently asked about 
the administration of text-books in the public 
schools of Wisconsin. The information given 
in the following table was compiled from data 
given in the annual reports from 425 different 
communities on the administration of text- 
books in their high schools. 


a, Bite teet-books ..5..<..2..<<c2- 194 
De RentaD Sustain nang ot asses 80 
C: SOUNS 60 CUR cn cee 90 
d. Combinations of two or more of 

OO SE pee ea eee 20 
e. Not a or b or c or combination of__ 38 
£, We date on’ fepott .<5.--...=.... 3 


The average rental charge in the 80 rental 
systems was $2.07. 
e 


Kindness Week—April 20-25 

Leo P. Schleck, president of the Wisconsin 
Federation of Humane societies, and supervis- 
ing principal of the Emerson school, Madison, 
has issued a circular to superintendents in which 
he enlists their assistance in planning for a 
community meeting to be held in the respec- 
tive schools during the week of April 20-25 
under the central theme of ‘‘Safety First’’ and 
“Drive Carefully”. This procedure will fit in 
nicely with the new 1936 poster, “Be Kind to 
Animals’. Mr. Schleck informs us that helpful 
material and suggestions for such programs may 
be found in the March issue of the National 
Review. 

e 


Printed Forms 
The new printed forms to be used in con- 
nection with the closing of the schools are now 
in the hands of the printer and will be avail- 
able for distribution from this office on April 1. 


These include teachers’ annual report blanks, 
county superintendents’ annual report, annual 
report of high school a iy school board 
convention enrollment blanks, state graded 
school annual reports, etc. 

A copy of the revised statutes for 1935 
reached this department February 26 and the 
plates from which this publication was printed 
can now be utilized in the preparation of a 
new school code. This document is much in 
demand and same will be available for distri- 
bution in about sixty days. A bulk supply will 
be sent to each county superintendent for dis- 
tribution to the respective school clerks. 


School Transportation Liability 

In discussing school transportation liability 
insurance in these pages in the February issue, 
we might well have added that there is a spe- 
cial provision of the statutes requiring public 
liability insurance in the case of crippled chil- 
dren being transported to orthopedic schools. 
We quote said section herewith: 


“In the case of crippled children being trans- 
ported to orthopedic schools, it shall be the duty 
of the district paying for the cost of service to 
employ, except in the case where parents furnish 
the service, transportation carriers who carry pub- 
lic liability insurance. Each district owning a bus 
and providing transportation to orthopedic schools 
in such bus, shall carry public liability insurance, 
the cost of such insurance to be included in com- 
puting cost of transportation for state aid. 
41.01 (5m)’ 

. 


At St. Louis 

The following members of the department 
attended the meeting of the Department of Su- 
perintendence of the National Education Asso- 
ciation at St. Louis during the week of Feb- 
ruaty 22~—27: John Callahan, Maybell G. Bush, 
Delia E. Kibbe, R. S. Ihlenfeldt, Chas. E. Limp, 
J. T. Giles, F. V. Powell, and H. W. Schmidt. 


Safety Sunday 

The Madison Ministerial Association has 
joined in the state and national movement to 
bring the question of automobile accidents to 
the attention of the people. This organization 
has designated Sunday, April 19, as a fitting day 
to emphasize concertedly from the pulpits of 
the respective denominations this matter which 
is now engrossing the attention of thoughtful 
people everywhere. Sermons on that Sunday 
will therefore emphasize safety on the high- 
ways. We trust the schools throughout the state 
will join in this widely spread, concerted effort 
to materially reduce the number of unnecessary 
automobile fatalities. 
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CONVENTION FLASHES FROM ST. LOUIS 


A. J. Henkel 





Portage 
First Vice-Pres., W.E.A. 


N EARLY 300 educators from Wisconsin were in 
attendance at the 66th annual convention of the 
Department of Superintendence and other groups. 
This was one of the largest groups of educators ever 
assembled to help formulate school policies for years 
to come. Many great issues of national importance 
were clarified, partly or wholly, in the minds of this 
national group. 

The general programs were built around the con- 
vention theme, “The Function of the Schools in the 
Democracy.” 

President Glenn Frank of the University of Wis- 
consin spoke at the opening vesper service of the de- 
partment of superintendence. His interpretation of the 
theme is the right of the teacher to speak freely when 
explaining the political and economic changes of the 
present day. His subject, “The Function of Educa- 
tion’, is to turn out “free and disciplined minds’, 
such freedom being of prime necessity for keeping 
America a democratic country. 

A continuation of this thought was manifest, too, 
in one of the meetings held by the executive com- 
mittee during the convention. The committee voted 
an endorsement of the Sisson Bill, applicable in the 
city of Washington. ‘““We are heartily in favor’, the 
resolution reads, “of legislation which permits the 
teacher the complete liberty of political conduct and 
thought to which he is entitled as an American citi- 
zen, and which at the same time obligates the teacher 
to present all available facts in controversial issues 
so that a realistic and accurate picture of American 
life and problems may be presented to students, with- 
out forcing upon them the personal opinion or bias 
of any individual or group”. 

U. S. Commissioner of Education, John Ward 
Studebaker, contributed his part as a headline speaker 
to the same effect. He warned the profession not to 
be bribed or frightened into working for a “pressure 
group”. Teachers are not to act as carriers of propa- 
ganda for any faction, vested interest, political party 
or otherwise. 

It is hoped that adult public forum plans may be 
developed as was done in Des Moines, Iowa, under 
Mr. Studebaker’s direction as former superintendent. 
“It is hoped that within a decade we may have 
10,000 professional leaders of public discussion lead- 
ing at least 50,000 neighborhood groups a week in 
a critical many sided consideration of public affairs.” 
He told of the control over education exercised by 
modern dictatorship. “They are using the educational 
system to indoctrinate youth with their ideas and to 
train faithful followers.” ‘The Educational system 
cannot be used to indoctrinate the learners with re- 
spect to the social, economic, and political issues upon 
which there is a difference of opinion.” 

Payson Smith, former State Commissioner of Edu- 
cation of Mass., also urged realism in dealing with 
facts of current political conditions. He commented 
upon the fact that “it is not only necessary that the 
youth of America should be taught that the structure 
of their government is a completed thing, but it is 
thoroughly dangerous to our institutions that any curb 
be placed upon the freedom of speech, inquiry, and 
discussion in the same.” 

Prof. Charles A. Beard, too, suggested concrete 
methods of turning out pupils with “disciplined 
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minds”. Obviously, it was shown that, “if the mind 
is to meet these problems it must know them. If the 
pupil is to know how to choose between, say, Com- 
munism, industrial democracy, and Fascism, he must 
know what they all are.” He advocated a national 
code of good practice for the teaching of controver- 
sial subjects be drawn up and that a constitution for 
the teaching profession, setting forth its principles, 
rules and procedure, be written. 

C. B. Glenn, chairman of the 1936 Yearbook Com- 
mission, and Supt. of Schools, Birmingham, Ala., in- 
terpreted the volume. He outlined the book as “an 
attempt to take a step nearer to existing conditions 
and instructional needs than has been the common 
practice.” We were told by him that “we are already 
participating in a social studies program. We are 
always ready to improve that program on the basis 
of sound advice.” 

President Coffman of the University of Minnesota, 
Charles H. Judd, head of the department of educa- 
tion, University of Chicago, and Paul H. Mort of 
Teachers College, Columbia University, were three 
speakers in a symposium on ‘Federal Support of 
Public Education”. Both Dr. Coffman and Prof. Judd 
conceded that federal support might be a necessity 
and offered some points to lessen the dangers of it. 
They are not in sympathy with federal support while 
Prof. Mort declared it a necessity and argued that it 
could be separated from general control. 

An innovation at this year’s meeting was a pres- 
entation of the viewpoints of Socialists, Republicans, 
and Democrats, ably presented through main speeches 
and rebuttal by Norman Thomas, Ex. Governor Allen 
of Kansas, and Senator Alben W. Barkley of Ken- 
tucky. These three speakers discussed the weaknesses 
and strength of political issues which confront us. 
Their review of party issues to educators was sym- 
bolic of what we, as teachers, should do for pupils 
in our teaching positions. These speeches, generously 
applauded, were a treat of the convention. 

A warning, that the groundwork of a “fascist pat- 
tern” of education tending towards dictatorial con- 
trol, partisan politics, and class propaganda has been 
set up by the Federal Government, was made by Dr. 
George Strayer, Prof. of Education, Columbia Univer- 
sity. He stressed the need of greater cooperation 
among teachers, parents, and citizens, generally, if 
schools are to be kept free of political control. 

Dr. John Fowlkes of the University of Wisconsin, 
W. W. Theisen, Ass’t. Supt. of Milwaukee, Maybell 
Bush, Supervisor of Grades, Wisconsin State Dept. 
of Ed., and Milton C. Potter, City Superintendent of 
Milwaukee, and Prof. A. S. Barr, Prof. W. H. Lighty, 
and Prof. A. F. Wileden, all from the University of 
Wisconsin, were Wisconsin speakers. 

The new auditorium in St. Louis had facilities to 
handle this large meeting. Its spacious ground floor 
housed the many educational exhibits which serve so 
helpful to people of the teaching profession. 

The convention—so worth while with its many pro- 
grams, speakers, and exhibits—gives one a cross sec- 
tion of what is doing educationally in our nation. 

Its advantages are, as one superintendent said, 
“Attending this Convention is to me a Promethean 
experience, affording the administrator an opportunity 
to take on a new cargo of inspiration and ideas and 
to recharge and energize his machine.” 
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Bits From Bio 
Two Microbes sat on a pantry shelf, 

And watched with expressions pained, 
The Milkmaid’s stunts, 

And they both said at once, 

“Our relations are getting strained.” 
—Johnsonian, 


Definite Directions 
“Pardon me, does this train stop at Tenth Street?” 
“Yes; watch me and get off one station before 
ido,” 
“Thank you.” 


—Rice Owl. 


Reason Enough 
“Why are you eating with your knife?” 
“My fork leaks.” 
—Student. 

Thought 
Lecturer: ‘I speak the language of wild animals.” 
Voice in Rear: ‘Next time you meet a skunk, 

ask him what's the big idea.” 
—Western Reserve Red Cat. 


Making Sure 
Policeman: “Hey, you, where yuh going with 
nine buckets of water?” : 
Boy: “I’m going to drown a cat.” 
—Nebraska Augwan. 


Coming Up 
“Don't give up the ship.” 
I haven’t eaten one.” 
—Rammer Jammer. 


Captain: 
Passenger: 


Barely Possible 
History Prof: “Who was Talley-rand ?” 
Student: “A fan dancer, and cut the baby talk.” 
—Gargoyle. 


Assorted Nonsense 

In a letter to her son in college a mother writes: 
“Dear son, I do wish that you would not shoot the 
little craps. Remember, they love life as much as 
you do.” 

* 

Then there was the absent-minded professor who 
flunked the football player and passed the hard- 
working student. 

a 


_A western college has inaugurated a course in 
janitor engineering. The class song will be, “Keep 
the Home Fires Burning.” 


° 
“My niece,” says Mrs. Blunderby, “‘has had a col- 





There are only a few degrees difference between 
a college education and a liberal education. 
2 


True education: Teaching men to think. Popular 
conception of education: Teaching men what to 
think. 

. 


You can lead a donkey to water, but you can’t 
make him think. 
« 
Among the new things daughter brought home 
from school is a new conception of bed time. 
3 
A New Yozk man says he spent $10,000 on his 
son’s education and only got a quarterback. 
a 
A super-ignorant co-ed thinks that alma mater 
means ‘‘sweet mamma.” 
Sometimes when son goes to college father gets 
the education. 








Such Is Life! 
There is nothing like a budget to make you realize 
how much you spend for what little you get. 


“I’m losing my punch,” she said, as she left the 
cocktail party in a hurry. 
—Wampus. 


Then there was the mechanical engineer who 
wanted to take his nose apart to see what made 
it run. 

—Awgwan. 


Give the canary another seed. 
—Sun Dial. 


Expense go hang! 


A used-car dealer is a fellow who makes you think 
that your old car is lousy and somebody else thinks 
it’s swell. 

—Pelicans. 


Mother Was Worried 

A mother sent this somewhat satirical not to the 
teacher of her small son: 

“Pardon me for calling your attention to the fact 
that you have pulled Johnnie's right ear until it is 
getting longer than the other. Please pull his left ear 
for a while, and oblige his mother.” 

Tit-Bits. 
A “Full” Course 

Jones: ‘How is your son getting on at college?” 

Smith: “He must be doing pretty well in lan- 
guages. I just paid for three courses—$10 for Latin, 
$10 for Greek and $100 for Scotch.” 


The Ultimate in Virtue 


Mrs. Nextdoor: “Your daughter is different from 
most girls: she’s so sweetly sophisticated.” 


lege education. She speaks several languages quite Mrs. Simon Pure: “‘She’s all of that. Why, she 
flippantly.” thinks a B. V. D. is a university degree.” 
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New Books 
The American Citizen 
Kinneman, Browne, and R. Elwood. Harper & 
Brothers, N. Y. C. 

The reader usually approaches with suspicion any 
new text dealing with citizenship and government. 
Yet one feels after reading The American Citizen 
that here is something deserving consideration by ev- 
ery social science teacher in the high schools. 

The twenty-five chapters, arranged in seven parts, 
are concerned with the citizen in his relation to the 
actual operation of local, state, and national govern- 
ments, rather than upon orthodox structure and prin- 
ciples. Such new chapters as “Protection of the Con- 
sumer’, “Security for the Worker’, “Aiding Busi- 
ness”, “The Lobbyist’, and “Public Service as a 
Career’”’ indicate that this is indeed a new book on 
government, not a revision of outworn materials. 

Illustrations and cartoons are liberally sprinkled 
throughout the volume. The appendix includes the 
Declaration of Independence, the Constitution, active 
business and professional associations, and a glossary. 

This text should be well received by teachers in a 
state that has long been known for its aggressive 


democratic government. 
—Walker D. Wyman, River Falls §. T. C. 


Guide to Webster’s New International 

Dictionary 

G. & C. Merriam Co., Springfield, Mass. FREE 

TO TEACHERS 

On first thought it may seem rather silly to have 

a guide to a dictionary, for most of us think we 
know how to use such a book, but there are many 
things in the International Dictionary which the user 
might overlook. Thus, this little pamphlet, which will 
be furnished teachers free of charge, is a very useful 
thing to have around. It gives a clear explanation of 
various symbols used, the division of definitions, and 
many other parts of the dictionary which are ordi- 
narily overlooked by the user. You will find it very 
helpful, we are sure. 


Today’s English 
M. R. Trabue and Bessie Goodrich. Charles E. 
Merrill Co., N. Y. 

“Today's English” is more than a conventional text, 
for in keeping with modern educational thought it 
closely correlates classroom practice with life situa- 
tions and life experiences. Thinking and content are 
constantly emphasized throughout the units—all of 
which are self-motivated, inasmuch as they are based 
on such activities as play, exploration, and curiosity. 

The series is presented in either a six-book or three- 
book division of material. Material in the six-book 
series is arranged for grades three through eight, 
while the three-book series is presented under the 
heads of Elementary, Intermediate, and Advanced. 


Literature and Life—Book Three (American 
Literature) 
Greenlaw, Miles, and Pooley. Scott, Foresman 
and Co., Chicago. Price: $2.00 list. 

Professor Robert C. Pooley of the English depart- 
ment at the U. of W. is a joint author of this book, 
which is a thorough revision of a similar text pub- 
lished in 1929. 

Frankly written to emphasize student-appeal the 
authors have recognized the need for adjustments in 
literature courses to students in today’s crowded high 
schools. Every selection 1s within the reading ability 
of the average student and is related to his experience 
in a way that should promote interest and ready 
comprehension. 

The most striking thing about this book is the 
fact that the authors have actually emphasized con- 
temporary material, rather than using the customary 
material of authors of the early 19th century. Like- 
wise, the history part of the book has been: made 
very interesting—two factors which will help to make 
the book of real interest to the average high school 
student. It should have a real, healthy social affect 
upon any student who comes in contact with it. 


Books Received 


D. Appleton Century Co., New York 

A First Book in Home Economics. Friend & Shultz 

Elements of Retailing (1936 Edition). Ruth Leigh 

Principles & Techniques of Curriculum Making. Ed- 
gar Marion Draper. $3.00 . 


Doubleday, Doran & Co., Garden City, N. Y. 
Budgeting in Public Schools. Chris A. De Young. 
$3.50 


Ginn & Company, Boston, Mass. 

Building Character and Personality. Wheatley & Mal- 
lory. $1.20 

First Studies in Business (With Correlated Arith- 
metic). Beighey & Spanabel. $1.48 

The American People and Nation. Tryon—Lingley- 
Morehouse. $1.72 

The New Path to Reading: My Second Primer. 
Anna D. Cordts. $.52 

The New Path to Reading: My Next Book One. 
Anna D. Cordts. $.64 

World Writers. William L. Richardson. $2.00 


Macmillan Company, New York 

Education and the Social Conflict. Howard D. Lang- 
ford. $1.75 

Nick and Dick. Gates—Baker—Peardon. $.56 

Work and Play With Words. Wright & Parkinson. 
$.48 


World Book Co., Yonkers-on-Hudson, N. Y. 
Education of the Slow-Learning Child. Christine P. 
Ingram 
® 


Work Books 


Macmillan Company, New York 
English Through Experience. Weeks, Cook, 
Deffendall 
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ARITHMETICS 


by 
Knight - Studebaker - Ruch - Findley 


e e better understanding and mastery of 
arithmetic 

ee ability to use arithmetic skills in- 
telligently 

e @ good habits of thinking and practice 
in mathematical situations 


The child’s understanding is guaranteed 
at each grade level, beginning with grade 
one, by the new grade placement of 
topics, thorough control of reading diffi- 
culties, and adequate development of each 
skill before it is met in drill or problems. 


For further details on what these arith- 
metics do for the child, write for “A 
Boy’s View of Arithmetic.” Free. 


\cort, FORESMAN AND |.OMPANY. 





CHICAGO + ATLANTA + DALLAS + NEW YORK | 














The most modern 
and scientific 
speller available 


PROGRESS 


IN 
SPELLING 


Horn—Ashbaugh 








Nationally recognized author- 

ship. Special teachers’ edi- 

tion furnished without charge 

to teachers using PROGRESS 

a SPELLING as a basal 
ext. 


LIPPINCOTT 


Chicago - Philadelphia P2 
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BOOKS ‘ 


to MEET MODERN SCHOOL NEEDS 


GEOGRAPHY TEXT-WORKBOOKS 

Home Journeys 56¢ East’n Continents 56¢ 

World Journeys 56¢ West’n Continents 56¢ 
Junior High School Geography 72¢ 


4 
NATURE STUDY & HEALTH BOOKS 
Grades One and Two, for teachers____80¢ 
col ae @0¢ Grade 6 -------- 80¢ 
CreaGe 46002 60¢ GIRGs 6 cence 
Notebooks for 3, 4, 5, & 6 @ ~--------- 40¢ 
Science for Junior High School------ $1.40 

& 


STORIES FOR GRADES 2 TO 8 
Our Farm Babies Other Farm Babies 


80¢ 
It Happened in South Africa i008). 00 
It Happened in Australia (1936)----- 1.00 


Write for information and catalog. 


McKNIGHT & McKNIGHT 


i Bloomington, Illinois 





See the new 


ALICE AND JERRY BOOKS 


Mabel O’Donnell, Primary Supervisor, 
Aurora, Illinois 

Alice Carey, formerly of Lincoln School, 
Columbia University 


Easy—Beautiful—Interesting 
No indicated grade placement 
Books in every way as attractive and 


appealing as the most beautiful gift books 
for boys and girls. 


New in textbook make-up, content, and 
organization, setting a higher standard 


for school books in the primary field. 


Continuous stories within the possible ex- 
perience of every boy and girl 
stories of unusual charm with definite 
plot, suspense, and dramatic interest 

. . written in limited vocabulary . . 
‘All these are features of this series of 
primary readers. 


Companion books and teacher’s 
guide books are available 


Quack-Quack, the Fisherman, will equal 
the popularity of The Little Red Hen 


ROW, PETERSON AND COMPANY 


Evanston, Illinois 
San Francisco New York 
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"SEE ALL THE WORLD 


Send for this fascinating free map 
that shows how it can be done 


Something brand new—original—different! An attractive wall map in full 
colors, showing how natural wonders, industries, crops and people of a// 
the world can be found right here within the borders of our own country. 


It is FREE to teachers, with the compliments of the Greyhound Lines. Thou- 
sands of schools are now using this attractive Comparison Map to put life in 
geography lessons .. . interesting for adults, too. We're giving it to 


teachers because all the places and things pictured can be reached directly 
and at lowest cost by Greyhound Lines. If it suggests a trip to you or your 
friends, we'll be amply repaid. 


GREYHOUND 


2€4_ 





SEND THIS COUPON FOR COLORFUL FREE COMPARISON MAP 


Mail this coupon to GREYHOUND TRAVEL BUREAU, 509 6th Ave., N., 
Minneapolis, Minn., for full-color illustrated Comparison Map. If you would 
like rates and information on any trip, please jot down the place you would 
like to visit, on the margin below. 


Name ——__-_______ EES 





Address———_____— ST-3WI 








“GREATEST SHOW ON EARTH” 
scheduled for this year 
Every Greyhound terminal is the 
‘Main Entrance’ for a magnifi- 
cent 3-ring performance lasting 
all summer... starring the 
TEXAS CENTENNIAL at 
Dallas, the SAN DIEGO EXPO. 
SITION in California, and the 
GREAT LAKES EXPOSITION 
at Cleveland. A single Grey- 
hound ticket will take you to 


any one of them—or all three. 
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FALK, JONES HEAD DIVISION MEETINGS'F OR 1936 


Oshkosh Chosen For 1937 
Northeastern Meeting 


In spite of adverse weather con- 
ditions both the Northeastern Wis- 
consin Education convention, at 
Fond du Lac, on February 8, and 
the Southern Wisconsin Teachers 
association meeting at Madison, on 
the following Friday and Saturday 
were highly successful conferences 
for those who were able to get 
through the drifts. 

The Northeastern convention 
was held during one of the worst 
blizzards of the season, and as a 
result many of the speakers were 
unable to attend, to say nothing of 
the hundreds of teachers who 
started for the convention but were 
snowbound before reaching the 
city. Only about 800 of the 1500 
teachers who planned to attend the 
meetings were able to get through. 

New officers of the association 
are James A. Jones, principal of 
the North Fond du Lac schools, 
president; Frank Younger, Me- 
nasha, vice president; L. R. Evans, 
Sheboygan, secretary; and A. M. 
Bleyer, Oshkosh, re-elected treas- 
urer. H. H. Helble, Appleton, was 
elected as a member of the execu- 
tive committee. 

It was voted to hold the 1937 
convention at Oshkosh. There was 
considerable discussion concerning 
the advisability of changing the 
time of meeting from the spring 
to fall, as well as shifting the meet- 
ing from a Saturday to Friday. 
Delegates were instructed to con- 
fer with teacher groups and report 
preferences. 

The resolutions committee of the 
association presented a six-point 
program for education which is 
quite similar to the program re- 
cently adopted by the Council of 
Education. The Northeastern re- 
port urged full co-operation in con- 
servation and safety problems, aca- 
demic freedom, restoration of teach- 
ers’ salaries, and support of the 
extension division program of the 
University of Wisconsin. 


Falk Heads Southern 
Association 


The cold wave which hampered 
the activities of the Northeastern 
association continued through the 
following week, with the result 
that the anticipated attendance of 
2,500 at the Southern meeting was 
cut in half, but those who were 
brave enough to venture forth in 
the sub-zero weather and managed 








Southern & Northeastern Prexies for 1936 














Reierson Studio, Madison 


P. H. Falk 





to struggle through the drifts 
which blocked many roads _ in 
southern Wisconsin were rewarded 
by an excellent program, with high- 
light general speakers in Professor 
Thomas H. Briggs and Senator 
Gerald Nye. Senator Nye’s smash- 
ing address directed at the muni- 
tions racket was a fitting climax 
to a program which was rich in 
interest and inspiration. 

Supt. P. H. Falk of Lake Mills 
was chosen as president of the as- 
sociation for next year. Other of- 
ficers named were Miss Ethel Ma- 
bie, Madison, first vice-president; 
C. R. Ingebretsen, principal of the 
Oregon schools, second vice-presi- 
dent; R. L. Liebenberg, Madison, 
re-elected secretary; and Supt. R. S. 
Smith, Jefferson, re-elected treas- 
urer. T. S. Thompson, superin- 
tendent of Dane county schools in 
the western district, was named a 
member of the executive committee. 

The resolutions approved of 
school safety programs, urged a 
program designed to improve read- 
ing, asked that the priority to taxes 
be assured through legislation, rec- 
ommended the enactment of legis- 
lation to give adequate aid to high 
schools, suggested renewed empha- 
sis ON minimum teaching require- 
ments, and commended institutions 
of higher learning which have re- 
vised their entrance requirements 
on the basis of ability to do college 
work rather than having done work 
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James A. Jones 


State Music Festival 
at Madison, May 28-29 


The annual Wisconsin Music 
Festival will be held at Madison 
on May 28-29, as a joint activity 
of the University and the State 
Music Association. Choral and or- 
chestra contests will be held on the 
28th, with band contests the fol- 
lowing day. 

Because of the size of the State 
Festival it will be necessary to 
eliminate groups and individuals in 
district contests, being held at Ash- 
land, Lake Geneva, Rice Lake, 
Shawano, Portage, Eau Clarie, Ply- 
mouth, Tomah, Ripon, Mineral 
Point, Shorewood, and either or 
both Antigo and Merrill about two 
weeks prior to the state contests. 

The Wisconsin state music pro- 
gram is one of the largest in the 
way of organization and pupil par- 
ticipation of any of the states, and 
has secured national recognition in 
the past. Last year a total of 522 
musical groups competed in dis- 
trict and state contests, with more 
than 22,500 pupils engaging in the 
various tournaments. 





in special subjects. 

The association voted to change 
its name from the Southern Wis- 
consin Teachers association to the 
Southern Wisconsin Education as- 
sociation. 
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Polk County Schools 
Better Attendance Mark 


A recent report of County Supt. 
Kenneth Outcelt shows that the 
average daily attendance for stu- 
dents in Polk county schools (rural 
and two room) has increased from 
110.6 days in 1912, the oldest re- 
port available, to 147.5 days in 
1935. During the same period the 
total enrollment in rural and two 
room schools in the county de- 
creased from 5,057 to 4,169. 

Several causes are suggested by 
County Supt. Outcelt for this in- 
crease in average daily attendance: 
A greater public interest in educa- 
tion; more pupils graduating from 
rural schools; consolidation of 
schools with resultant transporta- 
tion; closer supervision of schools 
and enforcement of transportation 

- laws; transportation of pupils over 
two and one-half miles from 
school; and changes in rural 
schools which have made educa- 
tion more attractive to the pupils. 

At the same time, Supt. Out- 
celt’s report calls attention to the 
fact that there is still room for im- 
provement, with the average ab- 
sence per child in 1935 as 33 days 
on a nine-month school basis. 

Another improvement noted in 
the report is the decrease of eight- 
month schools in Polk county. In 
1933 there were 17 of such 
schools; 12 in 1934; 10 in 1935; 
and only 5 this year. 

Such reports as this are interest- 
ing to all of us, and show trends in 
rural education which reflect honor 
upon that branch of education. 





State Teachers College 
Conference, April 8-9 


The Association of Wisconsin 
State Teachers Colleges will hold 
its conference in Madison Wednes- 
day and Thursday, April 8 and 9. 
The general theme of the confer- 
ence will center around the organ- 
ization of teachers colleges so as 
to meet changing social conditions 
and needs. Dr. A. J. Brumbaugh, 
Dean of the General College and 
Professor of Education in Chicago 
University and Dr. Fredrick L. 
Hovde of the University of Min- 
nesota will be the main speakers. 
Dr. Paul B. Diederich of the Pro- 
gressive Educational Association 
and Professor of Education in Ohio 
University will discuss ‘How May 
Traditional School Marks and Ex- 
aminations be Superseded by Scien- 
tific Appraisal.” Conferences will 
be provided for in practically all 
of the subjects listed in the dif- 





NEA Offers Packet for 
Vitalized Graduations 


As a means of making gradua- 
tion exercises more in keeping 
with factual life problems the NEA 
has, for a number of years, pre- 
pared special packets to assist 
school officials in the planning of 
“vitalized graduation’ programs, 
and NEA headquarters announces 
that the 1936 packets are now 
ready for distribution. 

The 1936 packet emphasizes the 
importance of the discussion of 
present-day problems, particularly 
those which the senior must face 
after leaving school. The theme 
“Looking Forward with Youth” is 
suggestive of the material included 
in this year's packet. A new feat- 
ure offered this year is a writing 
project for graduating classes. Plans 
are to have members of the grad- 
uating class write on the topic, 
“What My High School Has Done 
For Me’. The best of the papers 
submitted to the NEA will be 
published. 

If you are interested in securing 
the 1936 packet send 50¢ to cover 
its cost to the National Education 
Association, 1201 16th St., N. W., 
Washington, D. C. Cash must ac- 
company orders for $1 or less. 





Wisconsin High Schools 
Seek League Peace Prize 


According to a report issued by 
Mary D. Bradford, chairman of 
publicity, Wisconsin branch, for 
the League of Nations association, 
there are 27 Wisconsin high schools 
enrolled in this year’s contest be- 
ing conducted by the League in the 
interests of world peace. 

The contest will close on 
March 27th. As usual, first prize 
will be a trip to Europe. If a 
Wisconsin student wins, you'll 
read about it in an early issue of 
the JOURNAL! We hope we can 
print such a notice. 





ferent curricula of the colleges. Re- 
search groups will have an oppor- 
tunity to discuss their findings and 
make plans for further studies and 
investigations. 

All meetings will be open to 
those interested in educational 
work. 

For further information write 
any of the following officers: 
W. P. Roseman, Whitewater State 
Teachers college, president; E. W. 
Leamer, La Crosse S.T.C., vice 
president; or A. J. Fox, Eau Claire 
S.T.C., secretary. 





Women Voters Ask Aid 
to Fight Spoils System 


Under the slogan “Find the man 
for the job, not the job for the 
man’, the League of Women Vot- 
ers is securing signatures to a peti- 
tion to the “political parties to 
pledge themselves to abolish the 
spoils system in federal, state, and 
local government and to establish 
the merit principle of appoint- 
ment.” 

We as teachers should do our 
part to promote this laudable pro- 
gram, and we are pleased to tell 
all those interested in actively 
working with the League of 
Women Voters that petition cards 
may be secured by contacting the 
state office of the League in Suite 
215, Hotel Astor, Milwaukee. 

It is hoped that many Wiscon- 
sin teachers will participate in this 
program, designed to improve gov- 
ernmental service in this country. 





Home-Room Projects 
Revised at Beloit H. S. 


Beloit Junior High schools have 
proceeded under a revised guidance 
and home-room program made by 
a faculty committee this year. A 
half hour a week is set apart for 
concentrated activity, according to 
schedule. On Monday there is 
study and general check-up; Tues- 
day is devoted to banking and 
thrift; Wednesday's thirty-minute 
period is for activities outlined in 
detail in a syllabus; Thursday to 
assembly singing; and Friday to 
club activities and moving pictures. 

The faculty committee agrees 
with Burnham that many “‘cases of 
mental disorder are characterized by 
disintegration of the personality.” 
Hence, it set up the program in 
the belief that community interests, 
group action and interplay of nor- 
mal abilities for a common pur- 
pose, will integrate the personali- 
ties of the young. A syllabus set- 
ting forth the known principles of 
mental hygiene of adolescents has 
been prepared. Topics for each 
grade are outlined, including such 
attractive items as Courtesy, Sports- 
manship, Radio and Movies, Eti- 
quette, Why Go to High School 
and College, History of Schools, 
Parliamentary Practice, and Know 
Your City. All of these are care- 
fully outlined for practical use. 
The entire project is planned with 
an eye to modern educational ob- 
jectives, and the teachers are to be 
commended for their systematic ap- 
proach to the ever-present home- 
room problem. 
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VACATION 
Cruising ALASKA'S 


, of Netw Cflories 


ET’S open the book to adventure and go vagabonding 





on sheltered seas any time from May to September. 
Hop aboard a fast, completely air-conditioned train, 
speed across scenic Western America on smooth rails to 
Seattle in the Evergreen Playground. Then step up the 
gangplank and sail away on smooth winding seas to one of 
the most fascinating and magical of world vacationlands. 


On a comfortable American steamer you'll be amazed 
when you find yourself gliding along on calm seas in a 
land where a mild and invigorating climate seems espe- 
cially ordered for vacation-time pleasures. You're sure to 
lose your heart to Alaska, as you cruise between snow- 
capped mountain ranges —sail among gem-like islands— 
come face to face with great blue glaciers that roar like 
angry thunder—explore Prince William Sound’s deep- 
walled fjords—travel Uncle Sam’s northernmost railway 
to our northernnfost national park to see Mt. McKinley, 
highest of North America’s majestic mountains — wander 
streets of interesting towns where gold-frenzied people 
once trod, where Russian nobility once ruled and where 
you gaze inquisitively at grotesque totems. 


Then there are such happy, romantic days and nights on 
friendly decks, meeting new people, doing new things— 
“up-under” the Midnight Sun. An Alaska vacation requires 
only a modest budget. 

* Summer sailings two and 
ihe . Eos - . . three times weekly from 
THE MILWAUKEE ROAD NORTHERN PACIFIC Seattle. Plan to visit 
SOUTHERN PACIFIC hone aos pe Alaska after the N.E.A. 
' ; (scdeyi 

LINES - UNION PACIFIC Convention in Portland, 

GREAT ae é RAILROAD 
RAILWAY » ALASKA STEAMSHIP 

THE : ALASKA ‘RAILROAD COMP "ANY 


KNOW MORE ABOUT ALASKA. 
4 Just sign and mail this handy coupon 
| to The Alaska Line, Room 646, Pier 
| Two, Seattle, Washington, or see 
any of the companies listed above. 

























"Send FREE Ainsica vacation maesten to: 


N ame 








Address 


mek 





City State 


Check here [J for one of The Alaska Line’s good-natured pied maps. 
Free to teachers. 
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E. P. KASCHE 
Appleton 


RoBERT L. PETERSON 
Appleton 


R. L. HIRSCHINGER 
Baraboo 


STODDART AGENCY 
Beaver Dam 


CHESTER UEHLING 
Beloit 


A. C. GrBBs 


Columbus 


WILLIAM C., STEINBERG 
Eau Claire 


E. C. SCHAUER 
Hartford 


JAMES T. O'CONNELL 
Kaukauna 


F. E. Hoarp 
Kenosha 


THE LEONARD AGENCY 
Kenosha 


Cuas. E. MCCULLOUGH 
Kenosha 


O. W. MUENSTER 
La Crosse 


I. E. DALTON 
Manitowoc 


MortTIMER G. HuBER 
Madison 


MERVIN W. HEss 
Madison 


C. H. ANDERSON 


HALvor J. BERG 
Milton Junction 


Milton Junction 








ALETNA LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
Established in 1850 @ Symbol of Security 


Financial Condition as of December 31, 1935 


ASSETS 

Cash on hand and in banks___________- $ 21,346,051.87 
Real estate (including Home Office Bldg.) —36,548,467.62 
DOE TINE co icnciicemnnesivconsn 47,283,632.81 
Loans On’ collateral ..2.- 2 22-5..55-2 145.000.00 
*Bonds and stocks................... 299,179,309.64 
Loans secured by policies of this Company 72,792,007.61 
Premiums in course of collection and de- 

iexted. peORNe ..-~..-56-.5..2.--. 
Interest due and accrued_______-__-_-_- 
Other assets 


17,493,100.71 
8,283,102.15 
407,844.25 





Total Admitted Assets ________- $503,478,516.66 


LIABILITIES 

Reserve under policy contracts_-_ ~~~ _-- _~-$418,781,999.55 
Premium reserve, Accident & Liability 
NN ioc recuwesicazicnss 
Reserve for claims awaiting proof & not 
EE isn tein etl owenemieunbiaus 
Reserve for liability & workmen’s compen- 
SALON HLA NIIIS ho siete ed en ete 
Reserve for dividends payable to policy- 
DOIGOiS hc Po en ee ee 
Prems. pd. in advance & other liabilities 
eo peices... cos ene 


7,861,583.88 
10,942,800.06 
14,473,705.20 
6,488,748.30 


4,304,741.17 





Total Liability Under Policy Con- 
[1c a On os ae ee eee eee eee $462,853,578.16 
Reserve for taxes not yet due-_____---- 2,803,077.38 
Miscellaneous liabilities 4,640,115.81 
Contingency reserve 4,600,000.00 





Total Liabilities 
Surplus to Policyholders : 


a dinediaae eee $474,896,771.35 





re $15,000,000.00 
DEER: winwartnnuee 13,581,745.31 28,581,745.31 
OA: 8s Ott de ered $503,478,516.66 


* Bonds not in default are carried at amortized values; bonds in 
default and stocks are carried at market values except stocks of 
Affiliated Companies, which are carried at their own book value. 


Paid Policyholders since organization $1,275,327,029.60. 


ALBERT E. MIELENZ 
General Agent 
ETNA LIFE INSURANCE CO. 
312 First Wisconsin Natl. Bank Bldg. 
Milwaukee Wisconsin 








VERYL F. CouRTIER 
Madison 


GLENN W. MEDLER 
Milwaukee 


C. MOULTON KING 
Milwaukee 


H. A. MOEHLEN?» 
Mil way 


JOHN BiRNsc 
Milwauh 


WILLIAM F. Buy 
Mil wank 


ALVIN Mo 
Mil wauh 


Max J. Wes 
Mil waui 


CHARLES T. Coui 
Mil wank 


LAMPERT & RICKaj 
Neenah—Menail 


Tom Doy 
New Richmo 


E. L. AtTwog 
Oshko 
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Oshko 


W. H. CHEESMi 
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W. F. Patze 
Sheboyga 
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Coming Events 


March 20—State Debate Finals, at Madison. 

March 21-28—Dramatic Guild Festival, at 
Madison. 

May 7—Finals in Extemp. Speaking, at 
Madison. 

May 11-15—State and National P.T.A. con- 
ventions, at Milwaukee. 

May 28-29—State Music Festival, at Madison. 

June 28-July 2—N.E.A. at Portland, Oregon. 





A bill providing for an elected county school board 
of five members is now before the Kentucky legisla- 
ture. Free text books in the elementary grades is also 
in the legislative hopper. Another bill provides that 
all teachers be residents of the state. 


A very fine bulletin devoted to Units for the Teach- 
ing of Safety, designed for teachers in the rural 
schools of Jefferson, has reached our desk. Presum- 
ably it was put out by the county superintendent's 
office. It contains some very helpful suggestions for 
teachers to use, in safety instruction. Comparable bul- 
letins might be used with profit in the schools of 
other counties. 


We are indebted to Mrs. Charles Williams of Osh- 
kosh for a most delightful and reminiscent office call. 
Many of our readers will remember her as Margaret 
Ellen Fisher, one time head of the physical education 
department of Oshkosh Normal. Marriage and a fam- 
ily of five husky children have not lessened her in- 
terest in educational affairs. At present she is presi- 
dent of the Teachers College P.T.A. 

Come again, “Miss Fisher’’. 


The state high school track and field meet will be 
held at North High school stadium, Milwaukee, on 
May 23. As usual, competition will be divided into 
three classes. 


The Educational Policies Commission, a joint edu- 
cational long-range planning committee appointed by 
the NEA and the Department of Superintendence, re- 
cently announced the appointment of Ira C. Davis of 
Wisconsin High school, Madison, as consultant ex 
officio of the Commission. 

The consultants receive important materials pre- 
pared by the Educational Policies Commission and are 
asked to assist by expressing opinions on issues sub- 
mitted, by raising additional issues to be considered 
by the Commission, by disseminating its recommenda- 
tions, and by reporting the conclusions of important 
committees of which the consultants are members. 


Two faculty changes have taken place at Muscoda, 
we are informed by Principal L. W. Amborn. Miss 
Marie Ann Peterson, for the past four and one-half 
years teacher of history and Latin, resigned to accept 
a teaching position at Delavan High school, and her 
place at Muscoda is being taken by Miss Pearl Mc- 
Cutchin. The other switch concerns the resignation of 
Miss LoRene Lenth, as a result of ill health, and the 
hiring of Miss Barbara Monteith to fill the position, 
as teacher of English and dramatics. 





Add this to the school woes of the cold spell: the 
North Freedom school had an enforced vacation the 
latter part of January as a result of burned out grates. 
So, the kids rejoiced, the teachers packed their bags 
and visited friends, and the school board scurried 
around for new equipment. It's a gay life, no less! 


Good news from Wabeno: Principal A. P. Euler 
reports that he has been granted a three year con- 
tract, and that he and all his teachers have been re- 
hired at a nice increase in salary for next year. He 
also reports that fathers of athletes have formed a 
Dad's club, while the Band Mothers club boasts a 
membership of 96 members. 


Bernice Cadman writes us that the 7th Annual 
Conference on the teaching of History and the Social 
Studies will be held at the Memorial Union in Madi- 
son, on Saturday, May 2. All teachers interested in 
the subjects covered are urged to attend. 


One of the most interesting school activities in 
Kenosha is that of the Household Arts department, 
offering training in Infant Hygiene to girls in the 
7th grade. This year 153 girls graduated from the 
course, making a total of 4336 girls who have re- 
ceived the state diploma in Child Hygiene since the 
course was introduced in the Kenosha schools in the 
fall of 1924. 

Miss Edna E. Hood, supervisor of Household Arts, 
is largely responsible for the unusual success of this 
form of pupil activity. Miss Helen Novack of the 
Bain school has been teaching the course in Infant 
Hygiene this year. 


More than 175 Beloit College students are working 
part of their way through school, according to a re- 
cent release from the college. The various kinds of 
jobs include being bus-boys and waiters; proctoring 
in the college dormitories; acting as agents for clean- 
ing and shoe-repair agencies; being publicity agents, 
librarians, physical education and swimming instruc- 
tors, team trainers, soda jerkers, janitors and factory 
workers. 


County Supt. Berger has done a fine job of organ- 
izing a circulating library among the rural schools of 
his county. Inaugurated in 1934 the plan has more 
than 100 schools participating in the system. All 
books purchased from the state school library fund 
are “pooled” at the office of the county supt. In 1934 
they were routed out over the entire county through 
circuits of nine schools each. This year, instead of 
various circuits the entire county is one circuit and in 
every ninth box the same books are repeated, except- 
ing that the graded schools are on a separate circuit 
because of the larger number of books they receive. 
The plan has proved highly successful and children 
are able to read many more books than would be 
the case if they were restricted to the few books 
supplied to each school. 

The Sheboygan system is unique in the state. In 
other counties, such as Kenosha, county funds are 
used entirely for the purchase of books, while Mil- 
waukee county receives books from the city and dis- 
tributes them in various sub-stations. 
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lis lelO' Al een TON 
IN 1936 





Europe-bound educators 
during the 1936 vacation 
are considering the Soviet Union in their plans. 
It’s a new travel land where getting about, 
even in out-of-the-way places, is easy and not 
more expensive than in other European 
countries. 


Those whose life work is teaching will be 
especially impressed by the tremendous strides 
forward made in progressive teaching of chil- 
dren, eliminating adult illiteracy and in tech- 
nical and higher education. Comparable ad- 
vances have been made in industry, agricul- 
ture and social betterment among the 175 
million people of the largest country on earth. 


What more thrilling addition to a European 
tour than going to Moscow, Leningrad, 
Kharkov, Kiev, Odessa or perhaps 
Crimea and the Caucasus Mountains? 


Visas are secured in a few days. Fast train, 
air and boat connections give ready access to 
Moscow and Leningrad from western centers. 
Suggested itineraries range from five to thirty- 
one days in the Soviet Union. They cost $15 
a day first class, $8 a day second and $5 a day 
third They include hotels, meals, all 
transportation on tour, sightseeing by car and 
the services of trained guide-interpreters. Write 
for illustrated booklet and colored map WIS of 
the U.S.S.R. 


Apply to Your Local Travel Agent 


INTOURIST, INC. 


545 Fifth Avenue, New York 


TRAVEL in tue U.S.S.R. 





State Supt. Callahan has asked all of us to lend 
support to the sale of Easter Seals in behalf of the 
physically handicapped. 


Three new Beloit peds: Miss Eileen Hammerberg, 
girls’ phy. ed., Miss Lillian Knudson, junior high 
sewing; and Mrs. Ervin Lentz, penmanship. 


Ray O. Mertes, chairman of the Committee on 
Guidance, Beloit public schools, reports a study di- 
rected to securing correlation between school work 
and local industries. Results were expected to be 
ready this month. A survey of job placement has also 
been made. The committee is desirous of exchanging 
materials and points of view with other teacher 
groups. Projects on guidance, school-industry corre- 
lation, etc., may be secured from Mr. Mertes or Supt. 
D. F. R. Rice, Beloit. 


A. L. Pahr, county superintendent of schools in 
Shawano county, has been sponsor of the county-wide 
recreational program financed through WPA funds, 
and which has been participated in by more than 
2,400 adults and children in the county. Supt. Pahr 
also has had charge of a project sponsored by the 
Shawano County Fish and Game committee, whereby 
streams have been cleared of brush and logs. 


Miss Nettie Zahn, for nearly 40 years a teacher in 
the Milwaukee system, recently resigned, and before 
doing so she took occasion to take a “pot shot’ at 
those individuals who harp upon the “frills” of pres- 
ent-day education. According to Miss Zahn “frills” 
were terms levied at any subject except the sacred 
3 Rs when she began teaching. She sees the present 
expanded curriculum as the best possible basis for the 
inculcation of good citizenship in the school children. 


Last month marked an important event in Juneau— 
the opening of the new $130,000 high school which 
replaced a fifty-six year old structure. 


The debate teams of Walker High school, Wash- 
burn, scored sevén wins out of eight contests held in 
connection with a district tournament staged at 
Spooner in January. This record was a real “feather 
in the hat” of Miss Catherine Morris, debate coach 
at Walker. 


The January 30 edition of the Shorewood Herald 
devoted an entire section to the impressive new 
Shorewood High school auditorium. The dedication 
took place on February 1, and from all reports the 
auditorium is one of the finest, if not the finest school 
auditorium in the entire state. Guest speaker for the 
dedication exercises was Gordon Jennings Laing, 
former dean of the Division of Humanities, Univer- 
sity of Chicago. 


Little Miss Shirley Temple, voted the most popular 
of all screen stars, will serve as Honorary National 
Chairman of Be Kind to Animals Week, being ob- 
served on April 12-25. Stars of the stage and screen, 
financial leaders, and society leaders will participate 
in the broadcasting ceremonies during Kindness 
Week. Shirley herself may speak to the children of 
America via the radio. 


Harold Canaan, member of the Melrose faculty, 
has been granted a leave of absence to study at the 
state university, where he will complete his work 
on a Masters Degree next summer. 

Rudolph Meyers of West Salem is taking Mr. 
Canaan’s place at Melrose. 
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A former English teacher in Janesville High school, 
Miss Elizabeth Gordon, was the subject of a “local 
girl makes good” item in the Janesville Gazette the 
early part of February. It seems that Miss Gordon, 
who taught during 1927-28, didn’t have an especially 
high regard for her own teaching ability and left the 
profession to go into the advertising field in New 
York. She now is the highest paid advertising woman 
in New York, lives in a swanky Park Avenue apart- 
ment and has acquired everything a female heart de- 
sires, including a handsome husband. So-o-0-0, if you 
feel that you’re not such a “hot” teacher you may be 
an undiscovered genius in the advertising profession. 


An art club has been started at Menasha High 
school, with Miss Sigrid Paulson as club sponsor. 


Construction on a $242,000 addition to West Mil- 
waukee High school was recently begun. When com- 
pleted in September the “revised” school will accom- 
modate 800 students as against 548 at the present 
time. 


Let us help you plan your summer trip. See 
page 359. 


A student and faculty member shared the spotlight 
at a presentation of ‘The Donovan Affair’ at the 
Lawrence chapel, in Appleton, on Feb. 12. Frank 
Wilson, teacher of industrial education and science 
at Roosevelt Junior High school played the husband 
of Betty Bosser, sophomore at Appleton High school. 


“The Human Side of Mathematics’, a speech given 
at the last summer meeting of the Nationa! Council 
of Teachers of Mathematics by Miss Mary A. Potter, 
head of the mathematics department at Washington 
Park High school, Racine, and one of our vice-presi- 
dents, will be printed in a forthcoming issue of The 
Mathematics Teachers, a professional magazine de- 
voted to the interests of education in mathematics 
and published in New York. 


Here’s something to think about. We recently re- 
ceived the following note from H. J. Antholz, prin- 
cipal of the Spooner schools: . 

“Do high school principals favor a state band 
tournament? In a survey of the northwest twenty 
counties last month (January) the vote was 94 
against a state tournament and one for such an 
event. All favored a district tournament or festival 
but only one favored both a district meet and also 
a state meet.” 

Well, how about it? We're neutral, but we surely 
would be interested to know what you think about 
it. If you have strong feelings on the subject one 
way or the other we'd be glad to have you discuss 
the matter in an open forum article for publication in 
an early issue of the | cece Please make your 
article around 300 words. 


The finest sort of a tribute was recently paid Supt. 
C. D. Lamberton of Berlin in an editorial appearing 
in the Berlin Journal, prompted by the renewal of 
Supt. Lamberton’s contract for a three-year period. 
The editorial paid high tribute to their educational 
leader’s record and character. It is indeed gratifying 
to see such a fine relationship exist between our 
school administrators and citizens. 


Mrs. Helen Rector, director of music at Wisconsin 
High school, Madison, recently resigned her post. 
She is leaving for Washington on April 1. William R. 
Sur, former musical director at Fort Wayne, Indiana, 
succeeds Mrs. Rector. 








YEAR’S 
Rocers, by P. J. O’Brien, with an Apprecia- 


“best seller’ (1935) was WILL 
tion by Lowell Thomas. Published September 
23; over 450,000 copies sold in three months. 


Price postpaid, $1.00. 


_—— 
NORMALLY women live longer than men. 
On the other hand, famous men live longer 
than famous women. An analysis of the lon- 
gevity of 2,668 eminent men shows that their 
average age at death was 67.8 years while that 
of 670 eminent women was only 60.7 years. 

— 
OF the 26 states in which books are state- 
adopted, 17 of them are using one or more of 
the J. Russell Smith geographies. In the re- 
maining 22 states the Smith geographies (HOME 
Foiks, WorxLp FoLks, AMERICAN LANDS AND 
PEOPLES, FOREIGN LANDS AND PEOPLES, and 
Our INDUSTRIAL WORLD) are used in literally 
thousands of schools. 


— 
EXCLUDING national anthems and 
hymns, the only musical piece that audiences 
honor by standing while it is played is the 
Hallelujah Chorus of Handel’s ‘‘Messiah.”’ 
“_ 
MORE than one hundred titles, including the 
greatest child classics as well as distinguished 
new books, supplement THE NEw WINSTON 
READERS, THE READING Hour, and THE NEw 
SILENT READERS, to comprise the Winston 
Reading Program. Want full information? 
—_— 
LIKE figures? Jesuit Clavius, in France, calcu- 
lated that there are 585,261,767,384,976,664,000 
combinations of the alphabet. Which suggests a 
myriad of words ...and ... THE WINSTON SIM- 
PLIFIED DICTIONARY ... with its modern word 
list and every word defined so clearly that its 
use and meaning can be instantly understood. 
— 
THERE is only one active volcano in the 
United States—Mount Lassen, California. 
—_— 
THE study of history and its inter-relation- 
ship and integration with social studies should 
be continuous from the first to the eighth grade. 
Have you examined the Winston History Pro- 
gram, starting with StroRIES OF AMERICAN PI0- 
NEERsS in the third grade, with separate books 
for each grade, and ending with AMERICA, OUR 
Country for the seventh and eighth grades? 


The JOHN CRY "ET Ky ge]! 
WINSTON BLDG. PHILADELPHIA PA 
CHICAGO T ATLANTA 1 DALLAS 1 SAN FRANCISCO 
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in the glamorous 


PACIFIC NORTHWEST 


Follow the trail ofthe Electrified, air-condi- 

tioned OLYMPIAN to theN.E. A. Convention 
at Portland. Before or after the convention, 
visit Yellowstone, Seattle, Mt. Rainier, Mt. Baker, 
the Olympic Peninsula or Alaska. 


New thrills and new experiences await you 
in the Northwest wonderland. There’s horse- 
back riding over mountain trails, ocean bathing, 
fishing, motoring, skiing in mid-summer, 
cruising on lovely Puget Sound. You'll meet 
interesting fellow travelers and friendly guides. 

Rail fares and tour costs are’ way down whether 
you travel independently or with escorted tour 
parties. Return via Canada or California op- 
tional. Smart people travel by train. 


Send for this FREE book 
“Pacific Northwest Vacation Suggestions” gives 


detailed tour information, itineraries and 
sample costs from Chicago. Write for your copy. 


J. C. PRIEN, General Agent 
701 N. Water St., Milwaukee, Wis. 


Jhe MILWAUKEE 
ROAD eS; 


The Olympian 
The Hiawatha 











Mildred Vergon, teacher in the fifth and sixth 
gtades at Shullsburg recently resigned, in order to 
continue her work toward a higher degree. Charles 
Lacke, a graduate of Platteville State Teachers col- 
lege, who has been teaching at the Sullivan school 
near Shullsburg, has been named to succeed Miss 
Vergon, while Minerva O'Neil has been appointed to 
fill the Sullivan school vacancy. 


Miss Marion McCallan is now teaching the third 
grade at the Ella Court school, Marinette, in place of 
Miss Irene Hallberg, who has been granted a leave 
of absence, to continue her studies at Milwaukee 
State Teachers college. 


The citizens of Dodgeville were unable to dodge 
the cold spell which confined all of us a month or so 
ago, but they had plenty of entertainment in the form 
of school activities. An exceptionally fine commercial 
art exhibit was presented at the school, and in addi- 
tion, each room had some activity project to show. 
Such projects as'an Indian village, Eskimo life, book- 
land, and various phases of American history proved 
to be the type of entertainment which parents sin- 
cerely enjoyed. The entire program was staged by 
Supt. Milton A. Fischer and his staff. 


Two new instructors at the Belmont High school 
are Miss Ida Foster, homemaking, and Mr. Slimovitz, 
music. 


The girls of Janesville Senior High school pre- 
sented an interesting physical education demonstra- 
tion on January 10. Eighteen separate events were 
staged under the direction of Misses Kathryn M. 
Mulligan and Janette S. Meredith. The many citizens 
who attended the demonstration received a good cross 
section of the work being done among the girls of 
the high school. 


Let us help you plan your summer trip. See 
page 359. 


Miss Altia Foltz, for the past 43 years a teacher in 
Rock county, and for the past 36 years an instructor 
in the grades at Clinton, resigned the first of last 
month. She plans to spend several months traveling. 

Ellen Godfrey, a graduate of Whitewater who has 
been teaching in the rural schools of Rock county 
for the past three years, was selected to fill the 
vacancy. 


Are you a poet, or do any of your pupils star in 
poetry? If so you'll be interested in a national contest 
being sponsored by the National Life Conservation 
Society to commemorate the fiftieth anniversary of the 
erection of the Statue of Liberty. Rules concerning the 
contest may be had by writing the society headquarters 
at 2239 Tiebout Ave., N. Y. Appropriate cash prizes 
will be awarded for the best poems meeting the re- 
quirements of the contest. 


The winter meeting of the Western Dane County 
Teachers association was held at Black Earth the 
latter part of January. In spite of the cold weather 
and uncertain roads nearly a hundred teachers were 
in attendance. The program was arranged by Prin- 
cipal J. E. Giessel, with E. G. Doudna as speaker 
of the evening. 


Monroe schools were closed for two days the last 
week in January as a result of the scarlet fever epi- 
demic which has been bothering the community all 
winter. The schools were thoroughly fumigated and 
aired before the pupils returned to their classrooms. 
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A Happy Discovery 


Very often we receive letters from 
teachers, who, because the cost is so 
low, almost forget that they, too, have 
a share in “Treasure Island.” Nora E. 
Hackley of Warrensburg, Mo., wrote: 
“Since this was the first time I had 
ever been where I could not go on with 
my work, I began to worry how I could 
get. my bills paid. The doctor reminded 
me that if I did not quit worrying, I 
wouldn’t get well. Then I remembered 
that I had a policy with T.C.U. I wrote 
them and within a few days there came 
a letter with my check.” 





| FOU NDED | 


. 1899 914 T.C.U. Building, Lincoln, Nebr. 








‘=hy Thousands of Teachers 
when Help was Most Needed 


For more than 35 years, T.C.U. has been 
truly “a treasure chest” for member- 
teachers when they were disabled by 
sickness, accident or quarantine. Just a 
small amount put into this “treasure 
chest” by each teacher provides each year 
the large amount from which unfortu- 
nate members obtain financial help when 
it is most needed. Your T.C.U. Policy is 
your “map” that leads you quickly to 
your share of “Treasure Island” when 
misfortune comes your way. 


Where would YOU find Help should 
Sickness, Accident or Quarantine Come? 


Would you have to use up the hard-earned dollars 
that you have laid aside for later years? Would 
you have to forego some happy vacation you had 
planned? Or would you have to turn with embar- 
rassment to friends for financial aid? The better 
way is to let the T.C.U. assume the risk and share 
the burden when loss comes. 

The Teachers Casualty Underwriters is a national organization 
of teachers for teachers. For the small cost of less than a nickel 
a day, it will assure you an income when you are sick or quar- 
antined, or when you are accidentally injured. It 
will also pay you Operation and Hospital Benefits. 
Why not decide now that you, too, will ‘discover 
Treasure Island”? Write at once for details of 
T.C.U. Benefits and booklet of testimonials. No 
agent will call. 


Teachers Casualty Underwriters 
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next summer. 


Music and many others. 
mer work in all courses. 
service during the summer. 











Study” 5" 


A Great Reference Library 
Advanced Degrees 
Moderate Fees 

Low Living Costs the N. E. A. 





Enjoy the scenic MC and recreational delights of the land of ten thousand lakes while studying 
Minneapolis is the gateway to one of the Nation’s greatest summer playgrounds. 


Graduate Courses for Teachers with New 7 : F 

Master’s Degree for Course Work Only at The University of Minnesota 
These courses include Adult Education, Biology, Chemistry, Physics, Mathematics, Sociology, Child 
Welfare, Industrial Education, Public Health, Home Economics, Physical Education, Play Production, 


Full credit toward Baccalaureate or Advanced Degrees is given for sum- 
All departments, laboratories and research facilities are open and at your 


EXCEPTIONAL ADVANTAGES 





a 1 i 
t $4 4, 
250 Selected Educators tL — 
Special Lectures Rg ey 
Plays and Excursions . i 
600 Courses TWO TERMS 


June 15-July 25, July 25-Aug. 29 
A Suggestion . . . You may find 
it convenient to enroll for the 
second term after returning from 
Convention at 
Portland, Oregon, 


Write for Complete Bulletin, Director of Summer Sessions, Dept. E 


UNIVERSITY OF MINNESOTA, MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 
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SCHOOL MEN! 


Superintendents « Principals « Outstanding Teachers 


Unusual Vacation Opportunity 


Due to the unprecedented increase in our school and teacher sales 
in 1935—we are planning an extensive expansion program this year. 
We are beginning early as we are anxious to contact those men 
who consider their vacation well in advance—men who seek not 
only INcoME but a position that will allow them to use their train- 
ing, experience, and contacts to the best advantage. 


Our SCHOOL AND TEACHER SERVICE Department has openings for 
a limited number of men in every state. School men in this depart- 
ment (with little or no previous sales experience), averaged from 
$200 to $500 per month and more, in the summer of 1935. BusINEss 
Turis YEAR Promises EVEN GREATER RETURNS! 


Write Now for full details of this unusual opportunity — giving age, 
experience, training — BE Sure to specify your choice of territory, 
and date available. A car is, of course, required. Address: 

School and Teacher Dept. 39 


F. E. COMPTON & COMPANY 
1000 North Dearborn St., Chicago 


Today, manufacturers call upon great Universities to make impartial investiga- 
tions of their products. Results of such research form the basis of our advertising. 
THE NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF CHEWING GUM MANUFACTURERS 


THE WISCONSIN 





PLAY EDUCATES and develops 
children. Even the wholesome enjoy- 
ment of chewing gum has its benefits. 
Daily, especially after meals, chewing 
gum is good for the teeth. Four factors 
towards GOOD TEETH are: Right 
Food, Personal Care, Dentist’s Care 
and Plenty of Chewing Exercise. There 
is a reason, a time and place for 
Chewing Gum. Q-105 
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Miss Ellen F. P. Peake, veteran teacher of English 
at Oshkosh State Teachers college, recently retired 
from active teaching. John T. Taylor, head of the 
English department at West Allis High school, suc- 
ceeds Miss Peake. 


Miss Mary Helen Keating, dean of girls at White- 
fish Bay High school participated in a broadcast over 
station WTMJ on February 14. The program was 
sponsored by the Fourth and Fifth Districts of the 
Wisconsin Congress of P.T.A., and was staged to 
show the relationship between a typical parent (Mrs. 
C. J. Grobben) and a dean of girls. 


We are informed that Williams Bay has the same 
academic requirements for teaching (a B. A. degree) 
and all teachers, men and women, elementary and 
secondary, are on the same salary scale. 


Miss Irene Bidwell, assistant vocal music super- 
visor in the Appleton schools, has completed a book 
on ‘‘Music Appreciation” for use in the grade schools. 
The book lists music for the kindergarten and each 
of the first six grades. 


Willard W. Beatty, for the past three years presi- 
dent of the Progressive Education Association and 
for ten years superintendent of the Bronxville, N. Y. 
public school, is now Director of Indian Affairs of 
the Department of the Interior. 


Harry Frank, manager of the Whitewater co-opera- 
tive, has accepted a place as teacher of the new co- 
operative course being offered at Whitewater State 
Teachers college. 


During the week of February 10-14 the Antigo 
High school put on a campaign for the better care of 
books. A large case in the center hall of the school 
exhibited books which had been badly used. Skits il- 
lustrating the misuse of books were presented in the 
assembly, and each class was given a talk on the bet- 
ter care of books. The English department sponsored 
the project. 


Paul H. Carlson, director of commercial education 
at Whitewater State Teachers college, has been hon- 
ored by being named a speaker on the program of 
the Fourth Annual Conference on Business Educa- 
tion, being held at the University of Chicago on 
June 25-26, under the auspices of the School of 
Business of the University of Chicago. Mr. Carlson's 
topic will be the ‘Segregation of Vocational Students”’. 


Single copies of the NEA Research Bulletins are 
25¢, or $1.00 per year (5 issues) through a special 
subscription. The subscription is a part of the offer- 
ing of the $5.00 membership in the NEA. 


A new school building is being planned at West- 
boro. The contracts were let the latter part of January 
and work is to commence the first of next month. 
A federal grant of 45% of the cost will save the 
community around $17,000. 


Free travel information service. See p. 359. 


A grade school art competitive program is being 


ROMANCE Invites You 
to GLACIER PARK 
and PACIFIC NORTHWEST 





@Glacier National Park is a paradise 
for trail riding and hiking. It has 60 
glaciers, countless waterfalls, and 250 
alpine lakes. It has gay summer hotels, 
picturesque chalets and cozy tent 
camps—and charges are reasonable. 
Naturally, Glacier Park attracts the 
most interesting people. 


@ On the same low-cost Great Northern 
Railway ticket continue your vacation 
journey to the Pacific Northwest—Spo- 
kane, Seattle, Tacoma, Portland, Alaska, 
or California. If you are going to Port- 
land for the N. E. A. Convention, June 
28 to July 3, don’t fail to visit Glacier 
Park either going or returning. 


Ride the Air-Conditioned 


EMPIRE BUILDER 


seanaeeeeCLIP THIS COUPON TODAYseeaee=a= 

A. J. DICKINSON, Passenger Traffic Manager 

Great Northern Railway, Dept. Wdl, St. Paul, Minn. 
Please send me further information on Glacier 

Park () Pacific Northwest (] Alaska () California 

All-Expense Tours [) 





sponsored by the fine arts committee of the Ripon sos a eee 
A.A.U.W. 
FSI ATT Ee o At SOE aT Se ETT 
Miss Alice Hess of Two Rivers recently accepted tee oh, 2 es 2303 
a position as teacher in the commercial department 
of the Campbellsport High school. 
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* * 
Announcing 


New Ginn Books 
* 


MUZZEY 


A History of Our Country 


A splendid new Muzzey history. 
Send for circular #704. 


CALDWELL-CURTIS 


Science for Today 


Better even than the popular 
“Introduction to Science”. Send 
for circular #663. 


GINN AND COMPANY 
2301 Prairie Avenue, Chicago 


* 








An Experience Curriculum 
in English 





Today’s English offers a pro- 
gram of rich and varied experi- 
ences for achieving today’s curricu- 
lum objectives. 


Today’s English is organized 
into units of activity and expres- 
sion rather than into the conven- 
tional chapters. It is truly an ex- 
perience curriculum in English. 


By T rabu eGoodrich-Spring- 
steed. Grades 3-8. Six-book and 
three-book editions. Workbooks for 
grades 3-6. 


CHARLES E. MERRILL COMPANY 
323 East 23d Street, Chicago, III. 











Recent opinions of J. E. Finnegan, Wisconsin's 
Attorney General, under date of January 19 and 27 
are of interest to school people. They are as follows: 
To Board of Regents A ge Schools: 

Normal School scholarships provided for by sec. 
37.11 (12) created by ch. 535, Laws of 1935, are 
limited as to number in the case of any particular 
school and are available only to students of the rank 
therein specified. However, under subsec. (13), there 
is no limitation as to number and the Board of Re- 
gents of Normal Schools is bound merely to exercise 
reasonable discretion in determining whether students 
meet the qualifications therein prescribed. Both sub- 
sections are permissive rather than mandatory. 

To John Callahan, State Superintendent: 

The term “children’s home,” as used in sec. 40.21 
(2a), created by ch. 410, laws of 1935, means an 
institution, agency, person, association or corporation 
engaged in the business of caring for children, and 
the term includes licensed welfare agencies but does 
not include foster homes. 

To Department of Public Instruction: 

Under sec. 40.85 territory located wholly in one 
town cannot be attached to a school district in 
another town. 


A standard course in First Aid is being given the 
pupils in grammar grades in Oconto county schools. 
J. H. Mall, Safety Director of the American Red 
Cross, has organized the course, which is being of- 
fered to teachers over an eight weeks’ period. 

Miss Lulu Wilson, supervising teacher, is assisting 
in the instruction. 


“Boys will be boys’ but sometimes the little imps 
get mighty rough. Some of that stripe broke into the 
Allis school, east of Madison, the latter part of Janu- 
ary and gave vent to their distaste for education by 
overturning desks and messing things up in general. 


A recent newsclipping informs us that William 
McMahon of Oshkosh was engaged by the Mellen 
school board to take over part of the work being 
done by Miss Mary McMahon, the supervising grade 
teacher. Either this is a typographical error or a 
curious coincidence. 


As part of the preparation for the job, the need of 
teacher organization is being brought to the attention 
of graduates by teachers of colleges and universities. 
The NEA has a special arrangement whereby students 
can secure “THE JOURNAL” for the last semester of 
their senior year at a nominal cost. 


Here’s a mighty interesting item from Antigo: 
Periodically the teachers in the Antigo High school 
find in their mailboxes a little bulletin entitled “The 
Faculty Kit’ or “Take What You Can Use’. Sug- 
gestions by the principal and teachers on various 
school problems are discussed. Recent issues included 
articles on such subjects as “Getting Acquainted With 
Your Library”, “Knowing Your Advisees”, and 
“Diagnosing Your Weaknesses’. 


Mrs. Autie C. Sanford, county superintendent of 
Rusk county, was the subject of a very nice article in 
the Jan—Feb. issue of the Club Argus, bulletin pub- 
lished in the interest of Wisconsin 4-H clubs. 


A county-wide professional conference for teachers 
in Grant county was held at Lancaster the latter part 
of January. Educators who appeared on the program 
included Supt. R. E. Balliette of Platteville, President 
Royce of Platteville State Teachers college, Supervisor 
Harry E. Merritt of the state department, and Mar- 
garet Chenoweth. 
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Drastic revisions of the salary schedule for teach- 
ers and principals of the Sheboygan schools were re- 
cently announced by Supt. Henry E. Smith. Under the 
new schedule only those teachers who have an A, B, 
or C rating will be eligible for restoration of salary 
cuts made in 1932. Likewise, the work of the prin- 
cipals has been classified into five types and salaries 
of administrators within those classes will be regu- 
lated according to a specific schedule. 


Free travel information service. See p. 359. 


The November issue of the “Annals’’ of the Amer- 
ican Academy of Political and Social Science carried 
an article by Willard E. Givens, secretary of the 
NEA, entitled “Policy-making by Teachers’ Organi- 
zations—National Standpoint.” 

Secretary Givens says that if teachers and teaching 
organizations are to progress in an understanding of 
social issues, there will need to be secured a maximum 
degree of freedom in the study and discussion of 
social problems. “Public funds are, to a considerable 
degree, wasted when spent for the operation of 
schools which are not sensitive to current social needs. 
It is therefore in the public interest that the teach- 
ing profession be not merely protected but positively 
encouraged to study, think pe Bhan and act upon social, 
economic, and civic questions,” he says. 

Reprints are available. Presidents of locals will 
want to read it. 


The Oostburg Chatterbox is an interesting little 
student publication, done in multigraph and full of 
material written by students. Joyce De Munck is the 
editor-in-chief. 


Miss Ruth Carlisle, home economics teacher at 
Neenah High school, recently resigned to accept a 
teaching position at Ann Arbor, Michigan. Her place 
is being temporarily filled by Mrs. A. T. Hudson. 


County music festivals are becoming quite common 
in Wisconsin, but the exceptional success of the Dunn 
county festival warrants a comment, for the organ- 
izers of this annual school event, Prin. G. R. Stien 
of the Dunn County Agricultural school and County 
Supt. John Klingman have acquired a lot of experi- 
ence in this type of activity which might be of value 
to other Wisconsin school administrators interested 
in the same type of county-wide demonstration. 

Principal Stien and Supt. Klingman have had 
charge of the Dunn County Music Festival for the 
past three years, and can point with justifiable pride 
upon their work, for the 1935 festival they directed 
was acknowledged to be one of the largest in 
Wisconsin. 

As a preliminary step a letter is sent to each teacher 
in the county, outlining plans and giving regulations. 
(If you are interested in securing a copy of this letter 
and instruction sheet please write either of the two 
men mentioned, at Menomonie.) 

The 1936 festival will consist of two separate con- 

tests: one for rural schools and the other for state 
traded and city schools. Contests will be held in the 
ollowing fields: rhythm band, group singing, solo 
singing, duet singing, trio singing, piano (solo and 
duet), instrumental, and harmonica. 

We suggest that all teachers interested in this type 
of activity get in touch with the Dunn county admin- 
istrators, for they have expressed their willingness to 
give all the help they can. 





Working Hard 


.. yet getting 
nowhere ! | 


It may be a boat, swinging aim- 
lessly with one oar. It may be a 
business, with indefinite plans 
for expansion and improvement. 
It may be a job, with nothing in 
sight for the future. But what- 
ever the problem, balanced ef- 
fort and straight steering are 
needed to solve it. 
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Guardian Life insurance service 
is planned to meet these demands 
- « » to supply the “extra oar” 
in providing for present and fu- 
ture financial security. Our rep- 
resentative will be glad to have 
a personal conference with you 











to discuss today’s methods of 
“Packaging Your Life Insur- 
ance”, 


Fill out and mail the coupon for 
copies of our latest literature. 


Nat lonaly* 
Insurance Company, 


Madison, Wisconsin 


National Guardian Life Insurance Co. 

122 West Washington Avenue 

Madison, Wisconsin 

Gentlemen: I shall LS pleased to have my 


name on your mailing list ...so that I may 
receive your latest bulletins on Life Insurance 
planning. 


BE hie ce tmikececiwanvagebebeaeneeasecereea | 
See GE TINO. 0a k's das Sta baa da wwekscneaswedecnsces | 
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The cover of the February issue of the Price County + 
Bulletin 1s a timely mimeograph illustration depict- : P 
“Byerything for the School” ing two Holland children on skates. The bulletin fe 
contains the interesting information that only twelve sea 
teachers in the county are not members of the W.E.A. sre 
this year. This enrollment record is largely attrib- art 
JUNIOR utable to the fine work of County Supt. Glendon « 
Ehle, Elizabeth Dunn, supervising teacher, Wm. A 
PROM Milne, principal of the Price County Rural Normal | ».1) 
school, and others. the 
Free travel information service. See p. 359. 
This ad is directed to the person or com- ; P 
mittee in charge of the Junior Prom. The Bae John Guy ee seperate of —— * buil 
success of your prom depends largely on the iin 1s on leave of absence this meg ge PT. 
the hall decorations—general color in order to devote his time to the organization of a at 
nh ‘] study of the fiscal, administrative, and attendance 
“ 1eme, programs, program pencils, nov- units of public schools in Wisconsin. The study is It 
elties, etc. being inaugurated under a grant of funds from the re 
Why not let us help you solve these prob- federal government. of t 
> : : 
lems? We have in stock everything Changes on the Ft. Atkinson faculty: Carl Halm- sai 
needed to make your prom an outstand- stad to Logan H. S., La Crosse; succeeded by Miss ag 
ing success—one that will be talked Juliana Boerner of Kenosha. Miss Helen Bray to Hot 
about months later. Write us for prices Wauwatosa Junior High school; succeeded by Oscar as 
and samples—or ask us any questions Bienfang. : 
which may be bothering you. : : . ; 
y By | Miss Doris Nicholson, English teacher at West A 
Bend High school for the past seven years, recently nice 
F D H resigned to accept a teaching position at Rochester, De 
OND DU LAC SCHOOL SUPPLY CO. N.Y. artic 
Member Wisconsin Education Association Hou 
Fond du Lac, Wis. Miss Dorothy Meredith, Milwaukee, recently a er's 
; teacher in Highland Park, Illinois, has been selected to f 
“Folks Like Our Friendly Service” to fill the vacancy on the faculty staff at the Winne- com 
bago Day school, Menasha, caused by the resignation 
_ of Miss Melva Shackleford, art teacher. R 
ers 
Mar 
‘ail 
LIBRARY SUPPLIES 4 
N 
SINGLE STITCHED BINDER AWLS ted 
Is made of two strips of white gummed No. 2. Strai rere . at 
linen, 34 inch wide, stitched through the Each » Straight — 1.00 . 
center. Pre ahaieer ar i? mi oh ie ae ae ata acta ate : 
ae : No. 3 Curved Awl 
, ie * | re SO. 1? S6lls, co 2.95 _ ye 1.00 las 
DOUBLE STITCHED BINDER “ 
Unless otherwise ordered we send binder sche 
with 14% inch space which is the usual MISCELLANEOUS LIBRARY 
er of books of fiction. pail sg in REPAIR MATERIAL 7 
length from 3 to 12 feet according to : 
width of Bindee. panty A for labels_---------_- Bottle, .25 
ie | ene ee 993° 12 rells....-2. 3.50 pac a me = 
BOOK CLOTH White Shellac for labels-___---__ Bottle, .20 
Colors: Green, Brown, Black, Dark Brown Camel Hair Brushes Each, .10 
F ar Blue. slack cit Mi - = ADHESIVE White Ink, for library purposes_____-- .20 
Per Wald osc ck anak ceeksunnaceaneee 50 Sore Pens for writing on sg Telegraphic, 
ox, 1.183; Dozen, .15 
RECASING LEATHER TAPE Bone Folders — a5 
) Blue, Brown, Green, Red or Black. Artgum for cleaning, No. 2--------~- .08 
Per roll,_----- .30; Dozen rolls,------ 3.00 ve ree me Gummed Paper ---.------------ Sheet, .06 
pT a eae Marble Parner oacncc ee Sheet, .06 
ARATEX 12 . > = Grey End-paper, 6x8 inches, 100 shts.__ .30 
Aratex is an —— which is aapeeies is a ree ae Grey End-paper, 8x12 inches, 100 shts 50 
every way to library paste, mucilage, an ? ; C ‘9 id aga 
glues. May be applied with the fingers. Bookbinder’s needles, No. 1 (Pkg. 25) 25 
1 4 e Bookbinder’s thread, (14 oz. skein)_-. .30 
pint jar, (12 04 case) .<.<.-. 28 $1.25 . . 
1. quart jar, (12 to a case)_.-.u..<-.. 2.00 Bookbinders’ Awl -10 
t gallon jar, (4 tos) case)... 7.00 DoGk REPAll, MEU, cnc cosene nen cos 35 
These are just a few of our Library Supplies. Write for a complete catalog. 
EAU CLAIRE BOOK AND STATIONERY CO. 
Eau Claire, Wisconsin 
‘ ‘ M A 
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Principal Herbert H. Helble, Appleton Senior High 
school, recently sent us a copy of the Ten-Year Report 
of the school, a comprehensive study of the growth 
of the school. Such information in the hands of citi- 
zens will help to create a sincere understanding of the 
school’s achievements and problems. It is a study 
which might be initiated with profit in every city. 


A new member of the Janesville faculty is Miss 
Pearl Quam, former teacher at Platteville, who fills 
the vacancy caused by the resignation of Miss Vir- 
ginia Ruscha, French teacher. 


Plans for the construction of a new high school 
building at Monroe are being considered. The Monroe 
P.T.A: has been active in securing the consideration 
of building plans. 


It's truly an ill wind which blows nobody any 
good. The Northeastern meeting was staged in one 
of the worst blizzards of the year, which not only 
cut the attendance in half, but caused the protracted 
attendance of those teachers who got to Fond du 
Lac. More than 400 teachers were marooned, so the 
Hotel Retlaw called in an orchestra and staged a 
dance for their unwilling guests. 


A recent article in a Madison paper paid quite a 
nice tribute to E. C. Meland, former principal of the 
De Forest schools, who resigned last spring. The 
article was headed by the appropriate title “School 
House on a Terraced Hill Is Monument of a Teach- 
er's Life.” The people of De Forest have just cause 
to feel proud of this man who did so much for the 
community. 


Robert E. Lindwall and Gordon C. Winder, teach- 
ers of physical education in the Lincoln High school, 



































FOR YOUR SUMMER'S 
acation! 





; Conditioned Comfort 


By Train to... 

YELLOWSTONE PARK, PACIFIC NORTHWEST, 
N. E. A. CONVENTION (PORTLAND), DUDE 
RANCHES, CANADIAN ROCKIES, CALIFORNIA 
OR ALASKA. 

Northern Pacific's new pictorial Album, “‘WEST,” 
graphically portrays the charm of Western America. 
If you're interested in a trip by train, send for a free 
copy. It’s full of vacation suggestions. 

Address 
R. L. KELLY 
Dept. T, Northern Pacific Ry. 
1418 Majestic Bldg., Milwaukee, Wis. 


For Western Travel ... NORTH COAST 
the Air-Conditioned, . I M I T E; D 


Roller Bearing, 





























Manitowoc, are joint authors of an interesting manual | 
“The Greek Lives Again’. Manuals can be secured ° 
by writing direct to the authors. Consider the 
Mrs. Doris O'Rourke, former teacher in the She- LIVING WORLD a 
boygan Falls schools, was recently married to Wil- : : 
ai a ‘ Today, with the pace of social change 
lard M. Sonnenburg, mayor of Sheboygan. begs ls than pe intelligent al 
, 

Miss Ina Lustig, teacher at the Brule school, Doug- be ee ee gp ts ne 
las county, had her leg broken above the knee the > sa barring htc gs living ne 1d. 
latter part of January while tobogganing near the oe a eee a a oe em 
school. Important among the many Special 
7 ie SELEY ae» EDUTRAVEL Projects are those ad- 

dressed to teachers and students... 

AROUND AMERICA si taicedesiinemiaitinaiaceaioa 
eNTSNE New Education in the Soviet Union 
COsT 4 a9 covaus Including discussions with leading Soviet 
educators—director: Dr. I. V. Sollins. 

: __ itinerary includes Visits also England, Scandinavia, France. 

Texas Centennial San Antonio Old Mexico e 

Los ome rm Sor —— Big Trees Contemporary Art & Architecture 

an Francisco ortlanc Seattle : ; new 7} i ists 

Steamer trip on Pacific Ocean—Vancouver’s Golden Featuring interviews with leading artists 

Jubilee—Canadian Rockies—Banff and Lake Louise | in 8 countries—auspices of The New 

Round trip rail ticket—All meals—Pullman—Sight- School for Social Research. 

seeing—Handling of Baggage—in brief everything. 

Over 800 enjoyed Ce eaves a bargain last Write for booklets on these ... or on 

summer arties leave icago 7e]— i ad 

June_21—JulyS—July19—August 2—August_19 een ts ee cee 

June 21 departure permits you to attend N.E.A. Sessi in § a é 
page lyr en at gi pm Special reduction Session in Sweden”. Address Dept. W3 
on this trip for parties of two or more ane 
ask for organizer’s plan. E D U T R AV E L 
Write today for descriptive pamphlet ae Suu Aut, ee 
POWERS TOURS Land tous in Dore in | area eee x Ie 
™ Amerop ravel Services Ine. (in .S.S.R., 
111 W. weshinatnn planed, Chicago in cooperation with Irtourists Inc.). 
Chicago’s oldest individual travel agency | 
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TEACHERS WANTED 


A limited number of Superintendents, Prin- 
cipals and teachers having the use of a car 
can earn from $240 up for eight weeks work 
during summer vacation. For particulars 
write Dept. 701, 3301 Arthington St., 
Chicago, Ili. 


KNITTING YARNS 


FOR OVER 25 YEARS 
BOUCLE, SHETLAND, GERMANTOWN, 
SAXONY, SCOTCH TWEED, etc. 
for dresses, coats, sweaters, Afghans, etc. 
Lowest Prices. Prompt Mail Service. Over 500 FREE SAMPLES. 


CLIVEDEN YARN CO. P*fi-3tious, pa’ 
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The NEW 
MERRIAM-WEBSTER 


New from cover to cover. Backed by a century of 
leadership. William Allan Neilson, President of 
Smith College, Editor in Chief, heads the most 
authoritative staff of editors ever organized. Con- 
tains 600,000 entries—the greatest amount of in- 
formation ever put into one volume— 122,000 
more entries than any other dictionary. 12,000 
terms illustrated. Magnificent plates in color 
and half tone. Thousands of encyclopedic ar- 
ticles —3,350 pages. Write for free, illustrated 
pamphlet containing specimen pages, color 
plates, and full information. 


G. & C. MERRIAM CO., Springfield, Mass. 





WEBSTER’S 
NEW INTERNATIONAL 


DICTIONARY second Edition 





Changes in the West Allis faculty for the second 
semester: Miss Belle Selig, granted a leave of absence 
for a semester to continue work toward her Masters 
degree; resignations of Mrs. Pearl Peil, Miss Kath- 
leed Andresen, and John T. Taylor. Miss Andresen 
is to be married while Mr. Taylor goes to Oshkosh 
State Teachers college. New teachers hired include 
Miss Dorothy White, high school commercial sub- 
jects, filling the vacancy caused by the transfer of 
Miss Wernicke to the John Dewey Junior High 
school, and Miss Ione Tetting, physical education 
teacher in the grades. 


An informal debate tournament was held at Augusta 
on January 20, with the following schools participat- 
ing: Eau Claire, Chippewa Falls, Bloomer, Stanley, 
Colfax, St. Patricks, Mondovi, Arcadia and Augusta. 
Three rounds of debates were held, each school being 
allowed four two-men teams. Debaters and coaches 
considered the day a great success. 


Whenever the Rock River Valley Schoolmasters’ 


club meets you can bet your last shirt that some 
excitement will ensue. The January meeting, held at 
Beloit, was no exception, and when the heat of battle 
had cleared away a real “he-man’’, Pat Dawson, ath- 
letic director at Janesville, found himself the proud ( ?) 
possessor of the association’s “beauty” contest, run 
off under the direction of Burton Williams, Beloit. 

It all started when Pat appointed himself a cam- 
paign committee of one in behalf of his colleague 
Ken Bick, but Ken turned the tables on him and ex- 
tolled the beauties of the Janesville athletic director 
with such success that he annexed the title, in spite 
of a last minute swing toward Principal C. H. Dorr 
of Milton Union High school. 

But the fun part of the meeting was merely a 
minor part of the program. The real speaker of the 
evening was President Irving Maurer of Beloit col- 
lege who spoke on ‘Academic Freedom’. Supt. 
Frank Longanecker of the State School for the Blind, 
presided. 


More than 35 male members of the faculties of the 
Eastern Wisconsin League met at the Sheboygan Falls 
Normal school the latter part of January and made 
plans for athletic contests and forensic meets. It was 
decided to hold the annual Music Festival at She- 
boygan Falls on May 8. 


Jesse Smith, agricultural instructor in the Lancaster 
schools, has accepted a position as county agricultural 
agent in Vernon county. 











A TINY GROWING FOREST 
RIGHT IN YOUR CLASSROOM 
Teach conservation and botany with real grow- 
ing pines only five inches tall. Plant indoors 
now and transplant on Arbor Day. Twenty for 

one dollar. Includes teaching outline. 


R. C. HARWOOD, 628 E. Knapp, Milwaukee, Wis. 














SUMMER 
COURSES 
FOR 
ART TEACHERS 
June 29 to 
August 8 


Principles 


mer School of 


THE ART INSTITUTE OF CHICAGO 


Figure and Portrait Drawing and Painting—Landscape—Crafts— 


and Technics 
Advertising—Marionettes—Design and other subjects. 
Figure Painting also offered for credit at Saugatuck, Michigan, Sum- 

Painting. Special exhibitions of contemporary art and 


world famous permanent collections. 


For catalog, address Associate Dean, THE ART INSTITUTE OF CHICAGO 
School of Fine and Industrial Art, Dept. TW, Michigan Ave., at Adams St., Chicago 


Instruction—Modeling—Pottery— 


of Art 
Landscape and 
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Members of the Fox River Valley Schoolmasters 
club met at the Hotel Retlaw, Fond du Lac, on Feb- 
ruary 8. In spite of the bad weather and the inability 
of several speakers to appear on the program the 
meeting was termed a great success. 


Pedagogical shifts in Door county: Miss Esther 
May, Carlsville school, married on Dec. 23. Her 
place is being taken by Miss Myrtle Grasse of Bail- 
eys Harbor. Miss Leona Ridings, Forestville Victory 
school, resigned to be married, being succeeded by 
Miss Doris Schmidt. Principal Henry Klingbile, Elli- 
son Bay, resigned, and is succeeded by Walter Sever- 
son of Vignes, who has been teaching the Salona 
school in the town of Clay Banks. The Salona vacancy 
has been filled by Miss Enid Gaulke of Peninsula 
Center. 

Incidentally, the news item concerning these shifts 
calls attention to the fact that the placement of Miss 
Gaulke makes the placement of the Door—Kewaunee 
Normal school 100% for the class of 1935! That's a 
fine record, isn’t it? 


Miss Helen Peterson, teacher in the Minneapolis 
schools, was recently engaged by the Neenah board of 
education to take the place of Mrs. Alice Colony 
Koons, who resigned her position as English teacher 
in the Neenah High school, effective the first of this 
month, 


Miss Doris Ness, for the past six and one half 
years a teacher in the Onalaska school system, has 
resigned to accept a teaching position in the New 
Richmond schools. 


An interested reader of the deeds of Great Britain's 
new king, Edward VIII, is Miss Marion Adams, a 
teacher in Sauk county, ‘who is the proud possessor 
of a tie pin worn by the former Prince of Wales. 
The tie pin was given to Miss Adams’ father, who 
was open golf champion of Canada when the prince 
visited the dominion after the war. 


Free travel information service. See p. 359. 


Miss Dorothy Menestrena, teacher in the first grade 
at Lincoln school, Washburn, recently resigned, to be 
married. Mrs. Theodora Anderson, another teacher in 
the same school, has been taking over Miss Mene- 
strena’s work. 





APPLICATION PHOTOS 
25 for $1.00—214x314 


Send original photo, without mount if possible, 
together with dollar bill. Original returned 
intact with reprints. 


TWIN CITY PHOTO MILL 


Box 629, Minneapolis, Minn. 











WESTERN TEACHERS’ EXCHANGE 


Complete Placement Service 


BALANCE YOUR P WITH YOUR 


SALARY ABILITY 


- al 
MINNEAPOLIS 


SEND FOR BLANK AND INFORMATION 














CHASE 


TEACHERS AGENCY 


(Established, 1900) 
W. E. CHASE, Proprietor - 








2009 ADAMS ST., MADISON, 


Reliable Placement Service 
Free Enrollment 


Photograph Service 


WISCONSIN 











TEACHERS AGEN 


The best school systems throughout the country, both 

public and private, request us to recommend teachers 

to them. Excellent teachers are always in demand. 

Address 1200 Steger Building, 28 E. Jackson Blvd., 
Chicago, Illinois 





There are no_ better 
schools in the United 
States than those with 
which we work. We 
do an especially fine 
business in the Chicago 
and Milwaukee suburbs. 


HUGHES 
TEACHERS AGENCY 


25 E. Jackson, Chicago 


Member National Association Teachers Agencies 


We fill all types of 
positions from Nursery 
School to University. 
Teacher situation un- 
questionably the best it 
has been since 1929. 








ALBERT TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


25 E. Jackson Bivd., Chicago, III. 
5Oth Anniversary 
“Correspondent” Agencies; E. T. Dufheld, 535 5th Ave., N. Y. 
Alta B. Collier, Inc., Spokane, Wash. 





FORWARD TO BETTER PAY. Two-thirds 
1935 placements were promotions. Many in Wis- 
consin. More from Wisconsin to other States. 
Large increase over 1934. Send for folder. 








™ PARKE 


WRITE FOR SPECIAL ENROLLMENT AND PHOTO OFFERS 
Member N. A. T. A. 


518-519 BEAVER INS. BLDG. 





Teachers Agency, Inc. 


GEORGE R. RAY, Owner and Manager 


MADISON, WISCONSIN 
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Principal Donald E. Peters, Neillsville, writes: 
“Let this be a lesson to Wisconsin school men. 
You can’t guess Wisconsin weather. Thursday morn- 
ing, Feb. 13, the wind started to curve around the 
corners and the snow to fall at the rate of about a 
foot an hour, so it was decided thatthe first and sec- 
ond grade youngsters need not return in the P. M. 
So, what did the weather man do but turn off the 
wind and snow about a half hour after the noon dis- 
missal and gave us one of the best afternoons in the 
past three weeks. Don’t tell me the Neillsville kids 
never get a break! What a winter!!” 


Fire which originated in the basement caused con- 
siderable damage to the home of Supt. George E. Van 
Heuklom, Mellen, the last week in January. 


Free travel information service. See p. 359. 


Because of the increased enrollment in Wauwatosa 
High school Miss Leora Calkins has been added to 
the staff, as teacher of Latin and English. Other new 
teachers in the Wauwatosa system are Mr. Robert 
Hanke, swimming instructor, and Miss Helen Bray, 
taking the place of Miss Carrie Thatcher, who re- 
cently resigned her teaching position at Longfellow 
Junior High school. 

Miss Thatcher's resignation ends a professional 
relationship of twenty years of teaching in the Wau- 
watosa system. 


The January issue of the Milwaukee Teachers’ As- 
sociation Bulletin carried “A Program of Education 
for Wisconsin’, in its Grand Old Badger State 
column. 





Modern -School 
Algebra 


SCHORLING - CLARK - SMITH 
JUST PUBLISHED 


A standard, modern course 
for the first year of high 
school. It is notable for the 
way it skillfully develops the 
meaning of algebra. Its abun- 
dant drill insures mastery. 
The new College Entrance 
— requirements are fully 
met. 


Send for description 


World Book Company 


2126 Prairie Avenue, Chicago 
Represented by H. O. Field 











When in 
Milwaukee - 


. . of course you'll want to stay 
at The Schroeder--Milwaukee’s 
finest hotel. Conveniently locat- 
ed. Take advantage of the 
unusually low week-end rates! 


HOTEL 


SCHROEDER 











City teachers of Rhinelander and parents had a 
meeting on the evening of January 22. The W.E.A. 
secretary addressed the gathering. 


The last “Research Bulletin” of the NEA is en- 
titled “Better Reading Instruction”. Heretofore, it 
has been the practice of the association to confine 
studies to the field of general educational policy and 
not to studies involving classroom procedure. Read- 
ing is so important to the whole educational scale 
that the subject is well chosen. Many adults can trace 
comprehension and speed difficulties to faulty training 
in childhood. 


M. M. Schnurr, principal of the Union Free High 
school in Wilmot, recently inaugurated a series of 
adult night school classes to discuss current topics of 
importance. The first meeting, held the latter part: of 
January, was addressed by County Agricultural Agent 
E. V. Ryall, who spoke on the subject of hybrid corn. 


Miss Hilda Hartman, home economics teacher at 
Melrose, has accepted a similar position in the 
schools of Phillips. 


According to the latest Bulletin of the Milwaukee 
Teachers’ Association there’s nothing to the argu- 
ment that tenure reduces salaries. It lists salaries by 
states of all teachers, supervisors and principals, and 
shows that all but one of these tenure states are above 
the national average salary and all of them well above 
the medium state average salary. 


May Hill Arbuthnat, a leader in progressive child- 
hood education, spoke to the Milwaukee Kindergarten 
Association at its February meeting. 
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National Boys’ and Girls’ Week will be observed 
between April 25 and May 2. Each day is devoted to 
special consideration of boy and girl life. It is to 
focus public attention upon them as among the world’s 
greatest assets, and to stimulate co-operation between 
homes, churches, schools and spare-time organizations. 
The committee headquarters are located at 35 East 
Wacker Drive. Chicago. Pamphlets and programs are 
issued from the Chicago office. 


The Public Relations committee of the W.E.A. held 
a meeting in the secretary's office on March 6. 


R. S. Ihlenfeldt, state rural supervisor, contributed 
to the 1936 Yearbook of the Department of Rural 
Education of the N.E.A. Mr. Ihlenfeldt reported at 
the St. Louis meeting; his chapter being the one on 
Financial Support for School Libraries. 


An error in the foot-note on page 12 of School 
Dollars has placed the words “and Rehabilitation” 
in the wrong line. The foot-note should read: 

* Exclusive of Teacher Training Aids. 

** Exclusive of Teacher Training Aids and Reha- 
bilitation. About $100,000 was furnished for 
these items in 1935. 


THOMAS TOURS 


Private—Small Groups—Educational—Joyful 
EU ROPE Motor or Train—Finest Ships and Hotels 
—All Expenses—42 to 61 days. 8 to 14 
Countries—$450 to $797—Tourist and Cabin. 
AMERI Cc A California, Can. Rockies, Zion Park, 
Yellowstone, Grand Canyon, Pan. Canal, 
Air conditioned Pullman $348 to $391. BERMUDA 12 days. 
NIAGARA FALLS-CANADA $175. NEW ENGLAND-CANA A 
by motor $148. Write 
Roy Z. Thomas, Ph. D., Rock Hill, South Carolina. 











A Farmers’ Short Course was conducted at Platte- 
ville State Teachers college during February. The 
theme of the course was “Effective Group Action by 
Farmers’. Professor G. P. Deyoe was chairman of the 
course. A Home Economics program, in charge of 
Irene M. Haan, ran concurrently. 


THINH OF 17 / 


“ALASKA‘209 


Escorted All-Expense tours leave Chicago 
July 3, July 17, July 31, Aug. 14. Includes 
ticket, Pullman sleeper, meals, sightseeing. 
First-class outside steamer staterooms. 9 days 
through sheltered seas—an 18 day tour. 
Travel west on air-conditioned Empire 
Builder via Glacier National Park, return 
through Banff and Lake Louise, Canada. 
Other attractive reasonable cost tours. 
For descriptive booklets, write or call 


GREAT NORTHERN RAILWAY 
212 SO. CLARK STREET CHICAGO, ILL. 











Our 15th Annual Catalog of 


SUMMER VACATIONS 


is now ready. 
Send for your free copy today! 


NYE & WINTER COMPANY 
—TRAVEL BUREAUS— 
623 N. 8th St., Sheboygan, Wis. 207 Sixth St., Racine, Wis. 
128 N. Oneida’ St., App Neton, Wi Wis. 2 So. Carroll "St., Madison, Wis. 
31 W. Wisconsin Ave., Milwaukee, Wis. 














LET US HELP YOU PLAN YOUR SUMMER TRIP 





either case. 


Courtesy Great Northern R. R. 


Free D 


Are you planning a trip this summer? 
material for class bulletin board work? 
Our advertisers will be glad to send you old folders 
for your pupils, but please don’t pretend you are planning a trip 
just to get illustrative material. 
pictures you want. 

If you’re really planning a summer trip, please let us send you 
descriptive material and complete information as to rates, etc. 
We are anxious to help you, 
we'll see to it that you get all the information you want. 


escriptive Literature! 
Only: Be Honest With Us 


Do you want picture 
We can help you in 


We will see that you get all the 


so send in the coupon below, and 


Wisconsin Journal of Education 
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Miss Caroline M. Murphy, for 40 years a teacher 
in Wisconsin, recently resigned her position as a 
member of the faculty of Washington High school, 
Milwaukee. Miss Murphy will join Miss Gertrude 
Ross, former head of the English department at River- 
side High school, Milwaukee, on a three months’ 
trip to California and Hawaii. Happy landing, folks. 


Miss Charlotte Kohn, director of the school at the 
orthopedic hospital at Madison, was elected General 
Chairman for next year’s annual Conference of Teach- 
ers and Physiotherapists, at the meeting of the Con- 
ference held in Milwaukee last month. Miss Wini- 
fred Farley, Kenosha, was elected chairman of the 
section for orthopedic teachers, while Miss Mabel 
Davis, Eau Claire, was named chairman of the sec- 
tion for physiotherapists. 


Although the temperature was 17 below zero on 
February 15 and many roads blocked with drifts, 
around 200 teachers attended the annual round-up 
of the Vernon County Teachers association held at 
Viroqua. Speakers included Dean F. O. Holt, of the 
U. W. extension division; Agricultural Agent Julius 
Ausen, of the Soil Conservation department; and 
Alice Linehan, teacher at Ontario. 


Three new teachers in the Racine system are Mar- 
garet Easson, first grade in the Garfield school; Mar- 
garet Kiner, probationary teacher of English in the 
Franklin Junior high school; and Lucille Martini, 
fourth grade teacher in the Roosevelt school. 


Miss Margaret Fosse was recently chosen as the 
new guidance director at Madison East High school. 
Miss Fosse fills the vacancy caused by the resignation 
of Mrs. Leroy Peterson (Florence Fenske), wife of 
our research director. 


Free travel information service. See p. 359. 


Ernest A. May, past president of the Milwaukee 
High School Teachers association, recently had an in- 
teresting article, “Would You Teach School?” in the 
February issue of the Milwaukee Government Serv- 
ice League magazine. 


Supt. P. A. Tipler of Antigo was recently awarded 
a three-year contract, beginning next July. 


New teachers in Sheboygan: Harry E. Hydahl, Eng- 
lish; Miss Dorothea Nissen, commercial subjects; 
Richard Carrigan, social sciences; and John W. Hahn, 
social sciences. 


Paul M. Vincent, superintendent of schools at Stev- 
ens Point for the past 12 years, was recently re- 
appointed for a three-year term. He and his entire 
teaching staff will share in a restoration of 25% of 
previous pay cuts. 


The Middleton faculty has been enlarged through 
the hiring of R. W. Hantke, history and mathematics 
teacher. This will mean that classes will be smaller, 
with benefit to teachers and pupils alike. 


The Joint Committee on Education in Wisconsin 
has just issued Unit I on Taxes and Taxation for use 
by study groups. Charlotte Kohn of the W.E.A. Lo- 
cals committee, suggests that it is a very good bul- 
letin for Local groups to study. It contains much in- 
formation put into readable style. Copies may be had 
by writing the committee secretary, Miss Emma Brook- 
mire, 421 Insurance Bldg., Madison. 


Necrology 
* W.E.A. Member at Time of Death 


Miss Eugenia O'Sullivan, 69, for 46 years a teacher 
in the Madison Street school, Milwaukee, prior to 
her retirement two years ago, died at a Milwaukee 
hospital on January 21. 


Elwin E. Curtiss, 82, well known resident of New 
Holstein and for 33 years a teacher in Calumet 
county schools, died at his home in New Holstein 
on Jan. 17, after a lingering illness of many months. 


Miss Myrtle Jorgensen, 41, former teacher in the 
schools of Oneida county and at one time principal 
of the school at Pelican Lake, died on January 20, 
at the home of her sister in Woodruff. Miss Jorgen- 
sen had been ill for the past seven years. 


Mrs. Maria Turner (nee Finn), 81, at one time a 
teacher in Albany end surrounding rural schools, 
prior to her marriage in 1880, died at her home near 
Albany on Jan. 26, after an illness of about two 
weeks. 


Miss Jennie C. Paterson, many years ago a teacher 
in the Janesville schools, died at her home in Janes- 
ville on January 29 after a lingering illness. Prior to 
her teaching in Janesville Miss Paterson taught in 
rural schools of Rock county. 


George Moore Kellar, 76, pioneer school teacher 
in Barron county, died at the home of his daughter 
(Miss Laura E. Kellar, principal of the Atwater 
school in Shorewood), in Milwaukee on January 31. 
After teaching in the rural schools of Barron county, 
Mr. Kellar was married in 1885 and took a home- 
stead in Burnett county, where he taught school dur- 
ing the winter months. After many years of this type 
of teaching he taught in Shell Lake for 28 more years, 
before retiring. 


J. F. Magee, 70, life-long friend of education in 
Two Rivers, and at one time a teacher in the city 
school system, died at his home on February 2, after 
an illness of three months’ duration. Mr. Magee’s 
passing marked the end of a figure which had long 
been identified with education. Though he retired 
from active teaching in 1896 Mr. Magee kept in 
close touch with educational affairs as a member of 
the Two Rivers school board for 38 years. 


Mrs. Alfred P. Averell, formerly Edna Cook, many 
years ago a teacher in Delavan, died at her home in 
Baltimore, Md., the early part of February. 


Mrs. Pearl Hoefling (nee Mitchell), 30, former 
rural teacher in Douglas county, died at a Superior 
hospital on February 2, of pneumonia. 


Mrs. Ida Elwell Tilson, 82, teacher in Chippewa 
Falls a year prior to her marriage in 1875, and later 
a teacher in the West Salem schools following her 
husband’s death, died at a La Crosse hospital on 
February 7, after a short illness. 


Miss Alice Lyons, formerly a Latin teacher in the 
Manitowoc High school, died at her home in Stevens 
Point on February 15, after an illness of several years. 


Miss Alice McIntosh, a member of the Mayville 
High school faculty about 25 years ago, died at her 
home in Monmouth, Oregon the early part of Feb- 
ruary, after a lingering illness. 
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PARKHILLS’ 
CLUB-AUTO TOURS 


The New Modern Mode in 
PERSONALLY CONDUCTED TOURS 


for your Summer Vacation 


ONE to NINE week TOURS throughout the 
UNITED STATES and into MEXICO and 
CANADA with an ALASKAN CRUISE on 
the Seven and Nine Weeks Tours. 


Happy carefree days on the open road, away from the 
cares and monotony of work. Leave your inside office and 
get out into the great, glorious, healthy outdoors with us. 
Nothing like these tours have ever been offered before and 
they are reasonable in cost too! Traveling in NEW 1936 
OLDSMOBILES, sleeping in our luxurious CLUB- 
TRAILERS, with all the comforts of home—tadios, indi- 
vidual clothes compartment, lavatories, full length mirrors, 
wardrobes, and bridge tables. Beds fold away by day, 
making a delightful club living room. Are you leccneaned? 
Write for illustrated circular! 


Summer School College Credit 


for TEACHERS who are interested in combining SCHOOL with EDUCATIONAL 
TRAVEL maybe obtained on either of these University Field Trips. 
UNIVERSITY OF ILLINOIS PARKHILLS’ TOURS ILLINOIS STATE NORMAL 


provide the motor coach trans- 


DEPARTMENT OF ZOOLOGY portation and camp lodging UNIVERSITY GEOGRAPHY and 


‘FIELD TRIP of the SOUTHWEST- ‘auipment for these Educa; HISTORY TOUR of the WESTERN 


ERN UNITED STATES. tional Tours and we recommend 1) ¢ aeRYICO and CANADA. 


them to you. ; 
In charge of Prof. V. E. Shelford, «nt? ats ae In charge of Prof. H. O. Lathrop, 
Experimental Zoology Lab., University prog, Shelford and Prof, Department of Geography, Illinois 
of Illinois, Champaign. Lathrop. State Normal University, Normal, II. 


PARKHILL’S 


TRAVELKAMPS 
for BOYS and GIRLS 


Both camps follow same _ itinerary 
but travel separately, one day apart. 


SUMMER CAMP LIFE combined with 
EDUCATIONAL TRAVEL, 65 days—6,500 
miles through Northwestern U. S. and Can- 
ada with Alaskan Cruise. Real outdoor 
Camp Life—riding—boat and canoe trips— 
Sports, recreation. 


Teachers who qualify may earn their own 
vacation trip by securing boys and girls for 
the Travelkamps. Ask about our ‘“‘earn 
your vacation’’ plan. 


CHICAGO MOTOR CLUB For complete PARKHILLS’ TOURS 
Foreign and Domestic Travel Bureau ~—— ———> 213 S. Neil St., 
66 E. S. Water St., Chicago, Ill. write either Champaign, Illinois 
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HEALTH TEACHING 
iy EYES and 
—~  $PINE 









ts there te stay! 


The success of your health program dependsin 
large measure on pupils habitually doing what 
their lessons teach them is best for their health. 

When you seat them in the American Uni- 
versal Better-Sight Desk, you make it possible 
for them to sit naturally and continually as 
they should to protect their eyes and health. 
This is health teaching that is not left to 
chance...health teaching that is there to stay. 


Classroom posture posters and interesting pamphlets 
relating to healthful. posture and _ eye-protection 
are available for teachers’ use. Address Dept. W.J.4. 


Makers of Dependable Seating for Schools, 
Churches and Public Auditoriums 


General Offices: GRAND RAPIDS, MICHIGAN 
DISTRIBUTING BRANCHES IN ALL TRADE AREAS 





i 





The American Universal Better-Sight Desk 


ACCEPTED BY THE COUNCIL ON PHYSICAL THERAPY 
OF THE AMERICAN MEDICAL ASSOCIATION 


EAU CLAIRE BOOK & STATIONERY COMPANY 


320 South Barstow Street, Eau Claire, Wisconsin 
STATE DISTRIBUTORS 
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